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PREFACE. 



A WORK on the diseases of Indian Cattle has Ions 
been wanted and I have attempted to supply the want. 
My aim in the composition of the following pages has 
been to be as concise as possible in the every-day 
treatment of cattle in this country. 

I have confined myself to as few well known drugs 
as possible, such as are cheap and easily obtained in 
mest villages and Iwzaars, with the exception of a 
few medicines which also are cheap, and easily pro- 
curable in the chief towns. 

I have inserted nothing that my own experience in 
Cattle practice has not confirmed during the last thirty 
years in many districts of India; in all of which I 
have seen, examined and frequently treated the 
different forms of Cattle diseases. 

To the Board of Revenue I have to tender my best 
thanks for their courteous permission to make use of 
an Essay on the " Indigenous Breeds of Cattle" for 
which a prize of one hundred Rupees was awarded to 
me at the Agricultural Show of 1874} at Sydapetta, 
as als# for copies of Messrs. Thacker and J. H. 
B. Hallen'9 Manuals and other papers on Cattle 
diseases. 

The several Plates contained in this Manual were 
specially prepared and have been taken chiefly from 
Photographs. 
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NTRODUCTION. 



To be successful in the treatment of disease in cattle^ 
it isnecessary to thoroughly understand and accurately 
interpret the various signs that indicate its presence, 
displayed in many instances by the attitude of the 
animal ; and to form a correct diagnosis, three points 
should be remembered,-^ 

1. The indication of various ailments that animals 
exhibit, characteristic of disease ; 

2. A practical knowledge of the habits and disposi* 
tion of cattle ; and 

3. The power of discriminating a healthy from an 
infected animal. 

The first impression a patient makes on the practi- 
tioner should not be lost sight of, as it may at once 
enable him, by the appearance and attitude of the 
animal to determine whether a slight or severe attack 
is impending, as also its nature and cause ; but in many 
instances he may be puzzled to know what the ailment 
is, as it has to be inferred simply from any symptoms 
of suffering which the patient may exhibit. 

Experience will often assist the practitioner in prog- 
nosticating the progress and termination of disease. 

As '^ Neat Cattle" form the subject of this treatise, 
it will be necessary to glance at their habits, &c. They 
belong to the class '' ]\£kmmalia,'' and the order " Rumi- 
nantia," from ruminating or chewing their food a 
second time; and owing to this fact. Ruminants differ 
from most other animals in the conformation of their 
digestive organs, which, being complex, require to be 
understood to be successfully treated. 
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The Ox has 4 stomachs, termed, — 1, the Ingluvies, 
Paunch or Bumen ; 2, the Reticulum oi; honey-combed 
stomach ; 3, the Manyplies, from its plicated struc- * 
ture ; and 4, the Reed or Abomason. The food 
gathered and cropped by the lips tongue and teeth, is 
sent down the gullet to the first stoioaach or '' Paunch," 
where it undergoes maceration, being moistened with 
fluid secreted by the walls of the bag; and is then carried 
on to the second stomach or Reticulum^ from whence 
it is returned to the mouth in instalments to undergo 
mastication^ termed Rumination, or in popular parlance^ 
'^ chewing the cud." When this process is completed, the 
food is sent down to the third stomach or Manyplies, 
where it undergoes further commutation, and being 
fitted for digestion, finds its way to the fourth stomach, 
the '' Abomason/' where true digestion takes place, and 
the softened food is converted into ** Chyme" for the 
nourishment of the animal, — whilst the effete portion 
passes through the intestines and is eventually dis- 
, charged as dung. 

It is well to r^nember that^ owing to the complex 
nature of the digestive canal, the treatment of cattle is 
sometimes unsuccessful, as the medidnes administered^ 
instead of finding their way to the true or fourth 
stomach, the ^'Abomason "may, at the will of the 
animal, enter the Paunch or first stomach, and remain 
there without producing any efieet, andeven accumulate, 
dose after dose, till they eventually reach the true 
stomach, probably 2 or 3 days after, producing violent 
effects by overpurgation, &o. 

*' The peculiaritieQ of the action of medicines in cattle 
are chiefly referable to tibe construction of their 
alimentary eaxial, and to their phlegmatic tempera^ 
ments. In these ruminants, the stomach is qnad« 
risected, is much less vascular than in most othec 
animals, is chiefly covered with cuticular mucous 
membrane, and (as regards its three first divisions) is 
almost mechanical in its action. The first and third 
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compartments of the stomach always contiiia food, 
often in lar^ quantity. These facts explain why cattle 
roqnire such large doses of all medicines, why irritant 
and corrosive poisons can be^i ven them with impunity, 
even in veiy large doses, and why purgatives, unless 
in large doses and in solution, are so tardy and uncer*- 
tain in their effects. Their kidneys and skin are some- 
what less easily acted on than the corresponding organs 
in the horse ; and their duU and phlegmatic disposition 
resists the action both of stimulants and tonics. Sheep 
• closely resemble cattle in the way in which they are 
affected by most medicines." — Vetervaary Medicines, 
(keir action and uses, by Finlay Dun, V. S., 1864. 

THE OIBOULATION 

The heart in animals is not only the centre but the 
chief and prime source of circulation, the vessels con- 
cerned in the distribution of blood being the arteries, 
veins and capillaries. The arteries take " arterial" or 
"bright blood" from the heart, and the veins bring 
back " venous" or " black blood" to the heart. The 
capillaries are the fine hair-like vessels that are inter- 
mediate between the arteries and veins. They distri- 
bute arterial, and bring back venous blood from 
different parts of the system to the centre of circu- 
lation, the heart. 

The pulse is caused by the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the heart and arteries in propelling blood into 
the system. This action is constant and unremitting. 
By feeling any one of the more exposed arteries of an 
animal, we are able to count the number, and ascertain 
the force, quickness and regularity of the circulation, 
which constitutes what is called the *' pulse." Thus, 
for instance, in man the pulse is felt at the wrist, in 
the horse at the lower jaw, but in the ox the temporal 
artery is generally recommended^ and as it may be 
difficult at times to find it there, recourse is often had 
to the heart itself. By placing the hand on the left 
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side of the chest, a little within and behind the elbow, 
the beats of this organ can be readily felt and 
counted, and the state of the circulation ascertained. 
The manner of the flow, <y the quantity that is pro- 
pelled at each pulsation cannot be so well ascertained 
aswhen an artery is compressed against a bone, — never* 
theless a clue as to the state of the circulation is gained, 
and the indications thus given are of much practical 
Talue in the treatment of disease. The action of the 
heart in the ox when in a state of health averages 
about 40 beats per minute. 

RESPIEATION 

Consists in the act of inhaling and exhaling air 
through the lungs. Oxygen gains access by this means 
into the lungs,, and is distributed over the ^mall air- 
cells of that viscus, where it enters into combination 
with the blood, rendering it of a light arterial or scarlet 
color, and passes with it to every part of the body: 
in the capillaries, it combines with the carbon and 
hydrogen of the efiete tissues, forming water and 
carbonic acid. The blood now rendered black and 
venous, is returned to the lungs, where it gives out its 
carbonic acid and receives a fresh supply of oxygen. 
On respiration the health and vigour of animals 
depend, and therefore, all animals require not only 
fresh air but sufiicient breathing space when housed. 

UTILITY 

There is scarcely a part of the cow that is not turned 
to account. When alive, she enriches her proprietor 
with a calf every 18 months, and supplies him with 
milk, subsequently converted into curds, ghee, &c., 
while her urine and dung enrich his fields as naanure. 
Notwithstanding the superstitious veneration in which 
the cow is held by Hindus generally, and its flesh being 
considered sacred, the milk forms a most valuable and 
rich i^utriment,' and is freely partaken by all castes. 
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When slaughtered, the flesh supplies beef to the greater 
portion of the world ; the skinfurnishes leather, and the 
uses to which leather is put are manifold ; the hair 
is valuable in various manufactures ; the horns are 
wrought into box^s, combs, knife-handles, and drink- 
ing vessels; the bones furnish a fair substitute for 
ivory ; glue is made from the cartilage, gristle and 
refuse of the hide ; the sinewa are used by saddlers and 
others instead of thread ; the feet yield a valuably 
oil termed neat-oil from " Neat" the generic name o^ 
these animals^ which oil is of great utility in preparing 
and softening leather ; and the fat is converted into 
candles ; ao tiiat no part of the animal is rejected. 



The Jndigenous •^reeds op Cattle 
in the m.adraa presidency. 

The cattle of India form one of ih» Bovinae, genus 
BovidsB^ order Baminantia. The genos Bovidse is 
divisible into three groups : 1, Bisontine of. Bisc»i ; 2> 
Taurine or Ox group ; and 3, Bubaline or Buffalo. Of 
these three groups, the Taurine, comprising the Ox ot 
Bull, is the most important to man as, during life, it 
contributes most ttiaterially to his wants, and when 
dead, every part of every individual in it may be con- 
verted to his use. The Indian Ox is termed scienti- 
fically Bos Indicus or Indian Zebw, popularly the 
Brahmin Bull, and comprises several varieties, all of 
which are remarkable for having long pendulous ears 
and a fatty elevated hump on their withers, and are 
generally held sacred by the Hindus, who consider it 
a sin to kill them, and pollution to partake of their 
flesh. The Bull is worshipped under the name of 
Nundee, having formed the vehicle of their deity Siva 
during his peregrinations ; but, while a Hindu will in 
consequence starve to death alongside of a fat bull or 
cow rather than consume its flesh, he will yet partake 
freely of the milk of the latter. Cattle in India com- 
prise, in most districts, the wealth of the agriculturist 
or ryot, and perform most of his agricultural opera- 
tions either with the plough or in carts, or as beasts of 
burden to convey produce from one district to another. 
They furnish him also with animal food in the shape 
of milk and ghee, and the hide is made into leather- 
thongs and waterbuckets. The Indian Ox is still met 
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with wild in some parts of Southern India. The late 
Dr. Jerdon, in his work on the '' Mammals of India," 
mentions his having shot one near Nellore in this Pre* 
sidency, in 1843 : in 1848, 1 myself saw a fine cow 
that was shot by Lientenant Lord David Kennedy of 
tiid 1st Light Cavalry, within 30 miles of Aroot^ the 
flesh of which was rich and of excellent flavor. 

Indian cattle, like those of Europe, vary in most dis* 
iricta either as to size, form and symmetry, or as to the 
growth and length of their horns, according to the vary- 
ing local peculiarities of climate soil and fodder, 
natural or artificial, all of which tend to influence the 
form size and character of the animal. The native, 
who lives on a meal of rice and perhaps a few herbs to 
season the same with, expects that his cattle will, in 
like manner, pick up what they can in the way of 
pasture about the village or its adjacent lauds, so thai 
he never troubles himself to grow green food or prepare 
dry fodder for them; the same plant that supplies 
him with grain, feeds his cattle also with its straw. 
In most towns and villages cattle are driven out at all 
seasons to gnuse abroad, hut they more frequently lidc 
the dust only, and return home with their stomacba 
as empty as when they started, to receive perhaps a 
few handfuls of straw or rubbish, just sufficient to 
sustain life. 

Perhaps it will be better however for zne first to 
deaeribe the diffident breeds of cattle to be met with 
in Southern India, and point out the distinguishing 
features of each, and the circumstances to which it is 
best suited, with the use to which it can be turned ; 
and then to review the whole subject with suggestions 
as to improvement for jSraetical application. 

Myaore.'^The cattle of this district 4ire justly cek* 
brated as draught cattle and for their spirit and powers 
of endurance : they are active and quick in their paces, 
somewhat restive, and fiery in disposition. The height 
of the Mysore bullock vaxies from 12 to 15 hands, with 
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a good compact carcase; the horns are straight and 
long, extending from 2 to 3 feet in length, tapering 
and sharp-pointed, inclining upwards, slightly convex 
on the outer and concave in the inner side, and 
approaching each other at the tip. Countenance, 
sprightly; eyes, large black prominent expressive 
and full of fire ; face, long and moderately narrow ; 
muzzle eye and hoof, black. Head, erect and well 
carried on a moderately-sized and well-formed neck 
which rises over the withers into a well-shaped and fair- 
sized hump, giving grace and beauty to the animal. 
Back, straight ; tail, flat and well set ; a fair width and 
depth of chest ; carcase, well rounded and shaped with 
a small dewlap. The legs are clean straight well- 
apart and standing out, forming a good base for the 
support of the body. Skin, moderately fine and 
covered with short soft hair. The prevailing color is 
of varying shades of grey from dark to a very light 
grey or white. It is generally a high-spirited animal, 
and requires kind and conciliating treatment to break 
in ; the nose-string is invariably used not only in buUs 
and bullocks, but with cows also, — an unusual proceed- 
ing not generally met with in any other district as 
far as I am aware. The well known gun-carriage or 
Karkhana bullocks come from this breed, which has. 
been judiciously crossed with the Nellore animal, 
though latterly this crossing has been carried some- 
what to excess judging from the specimens I have 
seen. 

The cows milk fairly, yielding from 3 to 6 quarts 
in the 24 hours. The value of a good cow ranges from 
35 to 70 Rupees, while that of a first-class pair of 
bullocks varies from 200 to 250 and even 300 Rupees. 
Ordinary working bullocks fetch from 70 to 160 Ru- 
pees the pairi 

Nellore. — ^The breed of cattle from this district has 
also been long celebrated, riot so much as draught cat- 
tle as for the milking qualities of the female, for which 
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The price of a first-elass cow is about 200 Rupees, 
as much as even 800 Rupees have been paid for a 
prize cow ; that of a pair of bullocks, 150 to 350 Rupees ; 
the ordinary bullocks fetch from 100 to 150 Rupees 
the pair. Bulls have been imported into other dis* 
tricts at 300 and 350 Rupees each. 

The influence of this l^eed extends north as far as 
the Kistna district. In Vizagapatam, Oodavery, Qan- 
jam, and Orissa, a very inferior breed of cattle exists. 
They are small, under 12 hands in height, with small 
short horns never exceeding 6 to 12 inches in length, 
but possess a fair long and compact carcase. They 
are used to draw the plough and cart though their 
chief value is as pack animals, their small size and 
sturdy forms being well adapted to the hilly dis* 
tricts with which those parts abound. About the 
Remedy hills in Oanjam there is a more diminu* 
tive breed with short and frequently crumpled 
horns. ^There is not much to be said in their favor 
except that the cows milk fairly. About the Goda* 
very district I have seen some handsome and welU 
formed cows, which though small and not above 12 
hands in height, yet to judge from their make, their 
erect carriage, fine small head, large outstanding udder 
and prominent well-developed teats, must have been 
good milkers. The best milkers are said to yield from 
4 to 6 quarts in the 24 hours. The price ranges from 
25 to 35 Rupees for a cow; a pair of working bullocks, 
either for pack or plough, fetches from 40 to 60 Rups. 
The ordinary load of a pack bullock in these pai*ts is 
160tb8. From Qodavery to Ganjam the prevailing 
color is a light chestnut shading off into a deep brown 
or red ; and in Orissa it is white. The average price 
of cows in these parts, Yizagapatam and Ganjam, ranges 
from 10 to 35 Rupees, and of a pair of working buUodcs 
from 25 to 40 Rupees. 

Cuddapah and Bellary import their cattle chiefly 
from Nellore : these animals, from their size and powers 
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and serve the purposes of all the ordinary agricultural 
operations of the district. There is nothing peculiar 
to distinguish them from the cattle of other districts 
in which animals of a similar size are reared. The 
average dost of a working pair of bullocks is from 20 
to 35 Rupees. Cows milk scantily^ and realise from 
15 to 35 Rupees each. 

Tanjore, — In this district the otttle are small 
and diminutive, and among them is a small hornless 
variety which has a peculiar look from the complete 
absence of horns. Most of the latter have a small 
osseous protuberance in the centre of the forehead 
between the parts where the horns are usually founds 
Though small they are sturdy and draw the cart and 
plough very fairly, for which purposes they are used. 
A pair will realise from 35 to 50 Rupees. 

Trichinopoly, — The cattle in these parts are chiefly 
reared in the villages of Yaleecoondapooram, Rungen- 
kedy and Thouyoor, &c. They are small and useful^ 
with horns from 10 to 15 inches long. There is not 
much to be said in their favor, although some good 
specimens are' to be met with among them. The usual 
price is from 35 to 50 Rupees the pair, and the animals 
are chiefly used for agricultural operations within the 
district. 

Salem, — This is a good cattle-breeding country. The 
cattle are of small size and resemble the Mysore breed 
somewhat They are very active and spirited and 
trot well when used to^ draw a carriage. They are 
chiefly bred in the villages of Ahtoor, Namkul, Dha- 
rumpoorec, Kistnagherry, Oossoor, Oothenkara, Tripa- 
tore,and Yaniembady, the hills in the vicinity afford- 
ing good pasturage. The prevailing color is white, 
with moderately-sized horns from 15 to 18. inches in 
length. ' The face short, eyes expressive and prominent, 
of rather spare make of carcase, quick and active in 
their movements. They are much appreciated for 
their spirit and activity, and make good trotting bul- 
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locks for light carriages. Some are sturdy, and do well 
all the agricultural work required of them in the dis- 
trict. A pair of working bullocks costs from 35 to 70. 
Rupees. Trotting bullocks fetch 120 Rupees. The 
cows are considered fair milkers, and yield from 3 to 4 
quarts in the 24t hours, their value ranging from 20 to 
35 Rupees when in full milk. Bullocks of this breed 
are exported from Salem and Falghaut to Madura and 
Tinnevelly, though the undersized animals produced 
in the latter places are generally well able to perform 
all the work required of them. 

Coimbatore, — In this district there is a small sturdy 
breed of cattle, well set in the carcase, an indication of 
strength. They are generally much tamer than most 
cattle, and do their own agricultural work very well. 
The cows are considered good milkers, and are prefer- 
red by some people for their small well-set frame. 
The bullocks fetch from 25 to 50 Rupees the pair ; 
and the cows, when in full milk, 25 to 35 Rupees. 
There is quite a different breed in the hilly parts of 
the district, between which and the plains considerable 
trade is carried on. Coimbatore hill-cattle are of light 
build and show something of the Mysore breed, having 
long horns, somewhat of a pendant dewlap, and a 
graceful figure. They are bred successfully, but would 
no doubt be materially improved by the introduction 
of fresh blood, as they have good figures size and 
endurance. At present they look lanky, without 
much stamina in bone or muscle. The prevailing color 
is white. 

Malabar is not a cattle-producing country. The 
chief working cattle are imported from either Mysore 
or Salem, but there is a small wretched breed indigen- 
ous to the place, and these extend through Malabar and 
South Canara. The prevailing color is black ; in form 
and shape they would resemble English cattle but for 
their diminutive size. They have fine thin necks, a 
small well-shaped head; and prominent sparkling eyes. 

2 
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With these exceptions^ there is not much to be said of 
the breed. The damp moist climate of the places in 
.\rhich they are found and the want of proper food 
pasture and shelter do not admit of their being im- 
proved. Bather than do this the natives pi*efer to im- 
port their working cattle from neighbouring districts. 
A pair of working bullocks, imported chiefly from 
Mysore, sells for from 80 to 180 Rupees ; those bred in 
the country, fit for the plough, from 35 to 50 Rupees 
the pair. Milch cows from over the ghauts are sold 
for from 40 to 50 Rupees each; the cows of the district, 
from 20 to 40 Rupees each. Some fine cattle, small 
but greatly resembling Mysore cattle, are met with in 
the Palghaut division of Malabar. They are nice 
graceful active animals, make good light draught as 
well as trotting bullocks, and are much esteemed in 
some of the adjoining districts. 

• From the review taken of the cattle in this Presi- 
dency it will be seen that there are bqt two breeds 
worthy, of special notice, and that these belong to 
Mysore and I^ellore. The best animals for drawing 
loads or trotting in carriages or for agricultural pur- 
poses come from there. J have known them to trot in 
a carriage from 8 to 10 miles an hour. Some v^ry fine 
animals possessed of great strength endurance and speed 
have been secured among our karkhana cattle, which 
are sometimes designated Hoonsoor bullocks. Un- 
fortunately the want of pasture lands in most districts 
of this Presidency, and the indifference of the ryots 
or cattle-breeders, who fail to raise special fodder or 
pasture for their cattle, present obstacles to improve- 
ment. Even the straw raised with their grain is fre- 
quently used by villagers to thatch their huts and for 
other purposes, instead of being stored for the use of 
their cattle during seasons of scarcity. 

From the Hindu worshipping the cow, he never 
thinks of fattening it for purposes of food, nor does he 
appreciate high-farming or stall-feeding of stock to 
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improve both his stock and his land, the cattle-drop« 
pings being generally converted into fuel instead of 
manure. To the generality of natives a calf is a calf 
no matter what sort of calf it is. Should it prove to 
be a male it will suffice for their purposes eventually to 
scratch the soil with their crooked plough ; or if a cow- 
calf, it will breed, and perhaps not only give them 
another calf but a little milk also; and why, they argue, 
should they trouble themselves about improving their 
cattle, which will cost money when they have none to lay 
out, while, by following the practice of their forefathenr, 
things take their natural course. The native never 
thinks of castrating his male calves at a tender age. 
In Europe, calves as a rule are castrated betweep 
the first and third month of birth. At one time they 
were 'not operated on till they were two years oldf, 
but the former rule is now in general practice. The 
advantage of the operation at this early age consists in 
the improvement of the animal in form size propensity 
to fatten, and in the quality of the meat, while it also 
t*enders him docile and generally useful as a working 
bullock. The native, on the contrary, waits till the 
animal attains five years of age, that is sheds six of 
his milk teeth and they are replaced by permanent 
ones. As soon as this tates place the bull is castrHted 
without any cutting being resorted to. The animal is 
thrown and fastened down and the scrotum drawn out 
and freely handled for a few minutes to relax it ; then 
two stout wooden roUera about 15 inches in length and 
1^ inch in diameter are tied tightly at one end, and 
passed between the scrotum containing the gland, and 
the body of the animal. One gland is next pushed up 
towards the abdomen, and the other retained in the 
scrotal sack, the rollers being drawn and the free ends 
tied together, A man sits in front and presses the 
gland tightly against the rollers till the gland bursts 
within its sack in the bag of the scrotum, when he 
seizes the broken gland between the fingers of both 
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his hands and kneads it well till it becomes broken up 
into a^ soft pulp. The other gland is next drawn down 
between the rollers and crushed in like manner, and 
a little cow-dung is lastly smeared over the scrotum. 
At the same time, with a sharp bamboo or wooden 
needle cariying a cord a quarter of an inch thick, he 
perforates the cartilage between the nostrils, and fixes 
the nose-string, and having secured it over and at the 
back of the horns, puts a cord round the animal's 
neck as a collar, to which the nose-string is loosely tied, 
and the animal is then let loose. No further treatment is 
ever necessary, and I certainly think well of this mode 
of operation, for the animal is well in a week and put 
tp work. There is no wound with subsequent inflam- 
mation and discharge as is the case after cutting. The 
scrotum swells, and in ten days or a fortnight the whole 
gland becomes absorbed, and the empty sack remain& 
The process is also never attended with danger, nor 
does it appear to me to be painful as compared with 
the cutting process. So pleased was I with it that I 
have since operated on a pony after this plan, and with 
Buccess, The animals further retain their masculine 
form. to a certain extent; and the only disadvantage 
that occurs to me as against these advantages is the 
bare. possibility that, if any portion of the gland is not 
thoroughly crushed up, the animals may occasionally 
prove troublesome among cows.* 

The evil of this late castration consists in the young 
bulls being allowed, before it takes place, to roam 
at large with herds of cows ; and, as the native 
breeder or village herdsman never thinks of segre- 

*The imperfection of castration by the crushing method 
hy natives, does not detract from the merits of the operation 
which for simplicity and utility excels the cutting process. It 
can and has been practiced with greater facility, and is as 
perfect in result as cutting with the knife, every vestige of 
the testicles being removed by absorption. This is greatly 
facilitated when the animalB operated on are young. 
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gating his cqws from the bulls, even if there be 
a good bull in the herd, he is often over-reached 
by these young animals from their lightness of car* 
ease and activity in serving the cows. In Madras, 
on the esplanades, this may be witnessed any day 
among the cattle grazing there; and the herdsman 
himself, as soon as he finds that a cow is in season, 
generally ties her down and encourages the younger 
animals frequently some good-for-nothing two-year- 
old bull to serve her, in preference to a larger and 
better animal which is slow in his movements, for 
all the herdsman cares about is to ensure the concep- 
tion of the cow. Several gentlemen about Madras 
have good English and other bulls whose services may 
be obtained for the asking ; but the native, although 
aware of the fact, will not avail himself of the advant^ 
age, as it will entail labor in taking the cow thither 
and bringing her back. Natives for the most part 
give their best attention to bull-calves, for conversion 
into bullocks. The rule is for a ryot or other agri- 
culturist or cattle-breeder to select or purchase a bull- 
calf to make a pet of. After a while he finds a match 
for it, and the pair have frequently fancy rope halters 
put round their necks, and are led about. While 
the owner pursues his own occupation the calves are 
allowed to brouse in the vicinity, and before they are 
taken home, either the ryot himself or some member 
of his family goes into the neighbouring fields and cuts 
a good bundle of green grass for their use at night, 
while the ryot's wife secures all the refuse rice or raggi 
pottage after the family have finished their meal, and 
all the washings of rice conjee-water, and puts them 
aside to be given to the calves. If the ryot can- 
not go out himself, either his wife or some other 
member of the family leads the calves out daily to 
feed among the bunds that divide the rice fields, along 
which good fresh Siirrialli grass is to be found, tender 
and green, and, while the animals are feeding, the 
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person in charge secures a bundle of green grass for 
them ; besides which, they receive handfuls of cholum 
or raggi stalks or straw now and then^ and this is 
Always the best the ryots can lay hands on. As the 
calves grow older, they get a little cotton-fieed, oil* 
cake, rice, bran, &c. The animals are tended with the 
greatest care and affection till they are about five 
years old^* when they are castrated and trained to the 
yoke, that is, if they turn out good promising animals ; 
but should they simply prove to be working cattle, 
they are put to the plough at three years and kept at 
light work, though they are seldom or ever castrated 
before they are five years old. If intended for breed- 
ing-bulls, the ryots begin to use them when two or two 
and a half years of age. In my opinion the men are 
right in concentrating all their attention on the bulls 
to the neglect of the cows, although I see, from the 
reports on the Adanki cattle-shows, that the Com- 
mittee bewail time after time the systematic neglect 
of the cows by the ryots or breeders.* Cows need 
no special care : of course it is well that they should 
get suiBcient food to keep them in fair condition, and 
that is all that is required, as their influence only 
extends to one calf yearly, whereas the bulls when 
properly tended and cared for, can and do serve from 

' The practice of petting bull calves is rather the exception 
than the rule, and is chiefly restricted to parts of Mysore though 
I have seen a few instances in the districts of Nellore and 
Caddapa also. In Mysore, it is the Canaras and Mahrattas, 
,and in Nellore and Cuddapa, the Eeddies chiefly who practice 
it. Frequently either one or a pair of bull calves is looked 
upon as the fortune of the family, and perhaps a marriage is 
dependent on the proceeds realised from their eventual sale. 
Should they not realise the owner's expectations as to size and 
quality, the animals may not nevertheless be sold, but are 
retained as plough bullocks. 

* If ryots are obliged to feed their cows in the same manner 
as they do their bulls, they can never afford to keep more than 
one or two animals, which would never pay. All that is required 
is ordinary care with plenty of food. 
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80 to 100 cows during the year. Their influence on 
the progeny is thus great and extensive, much .more 
so than that of the cows; and all judicious breeders 
should therefore I think give the greatest attention not 
only to the selection but also to the food and care of 
bulls, if they wish to improve their stock as a whole. 

To show how indifferent the natives areas regards 
the improvement of their cattle, I have only to relate 
that a few years ago, being greatly interested in the 
improvement of the cattle in the district in which I 
was then located, I selected a good medium-sized 
English bull, just the stamp of animal for the 
improvement of the small and indifferent breed of 
cattle so frequently met with in most districts of this 
Presidency, and notified that he was at the disposal 
of any one who chose to take advantage of him 
to serve his cows. Not a single individual came 
forward, and as I had to leave the country shortly 
after, the village Magistrate offered to take charge of 
the bull, and do all that was required in the way 
of food and care. But to my regret, on my return to 
the station 16 months after I found the bull was dead, 
and soon learned that after a short time the village 
Magistrate got tired of feeding the animal, and the 
villagers refusing to assist, he was let loose to pick up 
what he could with the country cattle, and before 
three months elapsed he died. Some time after, I pur- 
chased a second bull, a cross between the English and 
Nellore breed, and let him loose among the village 
herd, feeding him myself; but the natives took no 
interest in him, and I more than once caught the 
cowherd foi^cing his cows to receive the miserable two- 
year-old animals of the country, his only excuse being 
that my bull was too sluggish to suit country cows. 
On leaving the district the bull had to leave also. 

Attention is never given by the ryot to the improve- 
ment of his cattle so as to bring them into early 
maturity, so that it takes a heifer from four to five years 
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to produce her first calf, whereas if the necessary atten- 
tion were given them in the way of proper food and care, 
there is no doubt whatever that many would produce at 
two years, which would prove a great saving in the 
mattet of keep.* As however, in the majority of instan- 
ces, it costs a native little or nothing to keep his cattle, 
early maturity never troubles him : had he to pay for the 
keep of his heifer for four or five years before getting a 
calf from her, concern would follow as a matter of 
course. I have had a calf from a heifer at the age of 
27 months, and know of a few other similar instances, 
but this, instead of forming the exception, would 
prove the rule if more attention were paid to the 
subject. (It is much to be regretted that from recent 
reports, the Collector of the district of Nellore appears 
to be opposed to cattle-shoT^s, and that too in the face 
of an improvement said to be evidenced in the young 
cattle exhibited, such improvement being no doubt 
the result of the shows themselves. On the other 
hand, it is satisfactory to observe that both the Board 
of Revenue and the Government direct the continuance 
of the shows. In my own humble opinion, cattle- 
shows have done immense good, if not in a direct, cer- 
tainly in an indirect way, and they should not only 
be continued, but extended to other districts also). 
It is not possible that any one individual can im- 

'That heifers do not attain to early maturity is well 
known to the natives generally. It is not condition that pro* 
motes maturity so much as other attendant circumstances. 
Experienced natives affirm that high condition interferes with 
heifers coming early into season, and resort occasionally to 
the plan of reducing their siz© if too full. " If the period is 
prolonged after three years, and especially with good keep, the 
animal (heifer) will often be in too high a condition and there 
will be much uncertainty as to her becoming pregnant." '* Note, 
When heifers of this age will not stand their bulling, a couple of 
doses of physic, or the turning on shorter pasture until thev 
next come into season, will set all right.' Vide page 526, 
Cattle, their breeds, management and diseases, by William 
Youatt. • 
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prove the breed of animals in a whole country. To do so 
requires several generations, generations too of indivi- 
duals who. are fully and pecuniarily interested in the 
matter, and altogether from first to last it is uphill 
work. Some one individual may perhaps take an 
interest in stock-breeding, and get together a number 
of improved animals ; but the moment he dies or leaves 
the country the cattle are all sold and dispersed, nor 
is anything more heard of them, the little improvement 
effected being lost by subsequent bad j^eeding and want 
of care. I do not believe that under existing circum- 
stances the cattle of this country can be improved at all. 
Most districts are deficient in pasturage for the greater 
part of the year, and invariably no attention is paid to 
breeding or selection of stock, and no food grown* spe- 
cially for the use of cattle. What is required before the 
intro(iuction of superior breads or varieties, is that 
abundance of good food, both as green food and fodder, 
should be grown expressly for the purpose, and provi- 
sion be made for good suitable pasturage in every dis- 
ii'ict. Then it will soon be found that in a few years 
even the present diniinutive miserable breeds will 
develop into' superior animals. Not only should special 
food be grown, but cattle should be carefully housed, 
well fed and tended. The bulls should be isolated from 
the cows till their services are required, and all. males 
not requived for breeding should invariably be castrated 
before they are six months old. Under such a system 
I have not the least doubt but that India will produce 
stock that will stand comparison with the stock of Eng- 
land or of any other country. 

To recapitulate : — the best and most useful breeds of 
cattle come from, — 1, Mysore ; 2, Nellore ; 3, Salem ; 
and 4, Foonganoor ; and the best milch cows are to be 
had in Nellore, Mysore, Coimbatore, Foonganoor, and 
Salem. , 

Age. — The age of cattle is generally estimated by 
the growth of the permanent teeth, and also by the 
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several rings that form round the horns. Each year 
is supposed to add ji ring or circular mark to the 
horns ; but in calculating age by the ringSj allowance 
should be made for three years, as it is only after the 
third year that the circle on the horns becomes defined ; 
when an animal has six rings it should be pronounced 
eight years old. (Vide plate). Of the two systems, 
that of jtidging by the teeth is by far the more 
reliable.* Even with this system however it is diffi- 
cult to tell the age of a calf before it sheds 
two of its central milk teeth ; and again there 
is a difficulty when the animal completes teeth- 
ing at the fifth year. At six years of age the eight 
permanent teeth are completed and attain a uniform 
level, and the mouth is said to be completed, — ^literally 
what the native calls " Vayee coodoogurathu," when 
the animal has attained its prime. After this, the 
animal is supposed to decline or approach age. After 
the sixth year all is guess-work, and nothing can be 
affirmed decidedly. Those however who have had 
extensive experience with cattle, assign age even sub- 
sequently with tolerable correctness. Careful examin- 
ation of the teeth, and of the extent to which they 
have been worn down, (a not very reliable test, as the 
wear of teeth depends to a great extent on the kind 
of food the animal has been having), the markings 
of the horn, and the general appearance of the animal 
itself frequently help to determine the question. At 
birth there are two central milk teeth or incisors in 
the lower jaw, the upper continuing bare. During 
the second week four teeth make their appearance ; 
in the third week, six; and when the mouth has 
been completed, eight milk teeth are established. After 
this the age is generally told from the wear of these 
milk teeth which begins when the calf is six months 
old. The two central incisors first begin to give indica- 

* Vide a series of 14 plates showing teeth at different ages. 
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tions of wear at 12 months ; four teeth at 15 months ; 
six teeth at 18 months ; and the whole of the eight 
teeth are well worn down at two years, when also two 
of the central incisors are shed and replaced by per- 
manent teeth, readily distinguishable from their size 
and form from the milk teeth. At three years, four 
teeth — at four, six teeth — and at five years the whole 
eight permanent teeth make their appearance, and 
complete the mouth as has been intimated. At six 
years of age these in their turn commence to wear. 
The natives of India are thoroughly conversant with 
this method, and many of them are shrewd clever 
judges as to the age of cattle. Cattle — bulls, 
bullocks, and cows— -attain to a good age when taken 
care of, and the fecundating powers of bulls and cows 
are retained for a long period. The cow breeds when 
a year old and continues to breed up to tweifty years ; 
the bull is used as a yearling. Sometimes he is used 
earlier, but this is ruinous ; if he could be left to three 
years of age it would pay in the offspring. 

It may not be generally known that grand cattle- 
fairs or markets are held annually during the principal 
Hindu festivals or Juthras, in the principal towns 
such as TeroOnamally in South Arcot, Strirungum in 
Trichinopoly, Madura in Madura, Tripethy in North 
Arcot, and Humphy in the Bellary district. On like 
occasions other districts also hold cattle-fairs when 
young and promising stock are brought from great 
distances for sale, with the double object of celebrating 
the festival and of finding a sale for the cattle. This 
is well understood by natives generally, and no notices 
or advertisements are ever resorted to to make the 
places known. I have visited some of these fairs. In 
Madms, milch cows and cattle generally stand for sale 
at Puliam tope or the Tamarind tope at Perambore 
between Cook's and Farran's roads. 

The substance of the above is taken from an essay for which 
a prize of 100 Rs, was awarded at the last Agricultural show at 
Sydapetta. 
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NEAT CATTLE. 

The names given to cattle are as follow: a new 
born animal of the bovine genus is termed " a calf I* 
the male ** a hull calf I' and the female " a queyl' 
*' heifer'' or " cow calf;" a gelded male is called a " stot 
calf* or simply a calf, till one year old when it is 
termed " a yearling'' When a quey bears a calf she 
is called " a cow," which name she retains ever after, 
A bull at 4 years is said to be "aged," and when 
castrated a " stot" or " steer" according to his age till 
3 years old, after which he is styled an ox or bullock, 
which name is never changed. 

A cow or quey that has received a bull is said to 
have been served or bulled, A cow that has not con- 
ceived or that miscaiTies her young is an " eill ;" and 
one that has ceased milking is a " yeld cow ;" when in 
milk it is termed a "milk or miMi cow!' Cows 
seldom bear more than one calf at a time, but if two 
calves should be born at one birth they are termed 
" twins," if three, " trins" 

In early maturity a heifer may be a mother at two 
years, but this is an exception, as'Indian heifers seldom 
come into season before the fourth, and frequently not 
until the fifth or sixth year. Cows may be ascertained 
to be in calf about the 5th or 6th month of gestation. 

The calf is supposed to quicken between the 4th and 
5th months. It may be felt by thrusting the points 
of the fingers against the right flank of the cow, when 
a hard lump will bound against the abdomen and be 
felt by the fingers : or when a bucket of cold water 
is drunk by the cow, the calf kicks, and a convul- 
sive motion may be observed in the flank by look- 
ing at it from behind ; if the open hand is then laid 
upon the space between the flank and udder this 
motion may be distinctly felt. As time advances the 
fact will become self-evident from the size of the 
abdomen, nor is there really much necessity for testing 
a cow, for if she is not in calf she will soon seek the 
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bull, and if she does not for some months, you may be 
sure that she is in calf. 

Medical men can more easily ascertain the fact by 
examining the womb, but this practice should not be 
resorted to, as it may promote abortion. 

The application of the ear or stethoscope to the flank 
of the cow will detect the pulsations of the foetal heart 
as early as 6 or 8 weeks after conception. The 
stethoscope is an ii;iyaluable instrument for the purpose, 
but in the absence of one, the ear itself may be applied 
to the flanks of the animal. Ip such cases, the best 
thing to do is to make one's self familiar with the beat- 
inofs of the heart of the cow herself first, at the left 
side of the chest near the elbow, and then to place the 
ear or stethoscope ta the flanks, beginning with the 
right ; the sounds of the foetal heart, the most certain 
and positive sign of pregnancy, cannot be mistaken if 
a foetus exists. 

A cow carries her young for 9 months or 273 days. 
It may sometimes be only 250, and sometimes extend 
to even 300 days, but the average may be put down 
at 285 days, and any calf born before that time should 
be considered premature. 

Four or five weeks after calving the cow will seek 
the bull again ; in India however it takes from 6 to 9 
months ere she comes into season. This is the case 
more especially with the large breed of Nellore cows, 
which are invariably late, milking for about 9 months 
before they are ready to receive the bull, and continu- 
ing to do so for about 3 nionths longer, after being 
" served," thus milking for about a year altogether, and 
producing a calf once in every 18 months, and some- 
times in 2 years. Good milch cows of the Nellore 
breed are reputed to yield 24 quarts of milk in the 24 
hours. Repository keepers in Madras often advertise 
such animals, and invite the public to witness the pro- 
cess of milking. My personal knowledge is limited to 
IS quarts (each quart measuring 24 ounces) in the 24 
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hours, though the average may be fixed between 6 and 
12 quarts according to the make and size of the animal 

The small sized cows of Salem, Coimbatore and other 
districts frequently come into season in the 3rd or 4th 
month after producing their young,and many are known 
to produce a calf every year, and to yield milk for 6 out 
of the 12 months. Cows may be milked to within a 
month or fortnight before calving ; but if kept in milk 
all this time, there may be an interference of the old 
with the new milk or that which has to be secreted 
for the forthcoming calf, and it may also interfere 
with the proper nourishment of the calf the cow is 
carrying, unless she is highly fed. All circumstances 
considered, it will be best to give the animal a respite 
of 3 months before she calves, which will allow time 
for the drying up of the old milk and give a short 
rest to the system before the new milk is secreted. 

The symptoms of coming into season are abatement 
of milk and restlessness. If in the field, the cow will be 
riding other cows, and frequently dunging, staling and 
bellowing ; her tail will be in constant motion, and she 
will have no appetite. The external parts will ap- 
pear red and inflamed, and a transparent discharge 
may flow from the vagina, which may continue for a 
eouple of days, though generally it lasts for 24 and 
sometimes for only 4 or 6 hours. These symptoms return 
once in about every three weeks. 

A cow should not, as a rule, be put to the bull till 3 
months after the birth of her last calf, as ,the womb 
during that period is mostly in a relaxed state and 
incapable of retaining the, seed, consequently she seldom 
conceives if she should take the bull before the above 
period has expired. Toung heifers and some cows are 
skittish and may not stajod the bull at first The 
natives generally force cows to receive the bull; 
on such occasions they frequently get one or more two- 
year-old bulls and try to excite one against the other 
io serve the cow rapidly. 
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The moat natural way is to allow the ball and cow 
to please themselves, and to leave them alone ; the 
proper time being then chosen of their own inclin- 
ation, conception is ensured. In many instances, either 
from difference of size or other circumstances, they 
may require assistance ; nothing more however is neces- 
sary in such cases than choice of ground, and 2 or 3 
thorough skips are ample to secure conception.* 

ABORTION or MISOABBIAOE 

The cow sometimes aborts her young, and this may 
happen at any period between the 1st and 7th months 
of pregnancy. When it occurs between the 7th and 
9th months, it may be reckoned a premature birth, as 
the young animal brought forth may live and be 
capable of independent existence. 

The indications are, — the cow grows dull and listless 
all of a sudden ; she does not chew her cud ; if fihe is 
in milk the secretion is arrested, and the udder grows 
lax and flabby ; and if not in milk, and the period of 
gestation exceeds from 3 to 5 months, the udder suddenly 
swells and fills with new milk ; the rotundity of the 
abdomen is lost, and the abdomen subsides^ and a 
reddish glairy fluid exudes from the vagina, this last 
being perhaps the most certain sign of impending 
mischief; shortly after, labour sets in, and the animal 
struggles through much pain and agony ere she gets rid 
of her burden. 

The cause of abortion may be sudden fright, or 
accidents resulting in falls, or bruises or blows on the 
abdomen. Sometimes it is caused by being teased by 
the bull or some semi-castrated animal, or by great 
fatigue or violent exertion from being over-driven. 
Malformation or disease of the generative organs may 
also in rare instances bring on miscarriage. 

The treatment consists, if the abortion is detected 

* These names and particulars are chiefly gleaned from The 
Booh of the Farm, by Hskbt Stbphens, F.B.S.E. 
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at an early stage^ in perfect segregation quiet and 
rest, and cold application to the loins and haunches, 
with a mild aperient of from 2 to 4 ounces of epsom 
salts in a pint of rice-gruel. But should the discharge 
appear fetid, it indicates the death of the foetus, when 
rest and quiet are needed, with mild stimulants in the 
shape of a dose of from 2 to 4 ounces of country arrack, 
in a pint or two of warm rice-congee, 2 or 3 times a 
day, to promote contraction of the uterus, and enable 
it to expel its contents quickly. In these cases the after- 
birth is always slow in appearing, and the earlier the 
miscarriage, the greater the tendency to retention in 
the uterus, which evidently becomes decomposed and 
comes away piecemeal. Great attention to cleanliness, 
and the free use of carbolic acid oil (1 to 20 parts), and 
light nourishing food will be found to go far towards 
restoring health in such instances. When a cow gives 
indication of approaching abortion, she should at onco 
be completely isolated, and not allowed to approach 
or mix with other cows till she is quite well and 
thoroughly cleansed and free of all dischatges, as 
there is a great tendency to sympathy being com- 
municated readily to other pregnant animals, re- 
sulting in abortion, occasioned chiefly by the smell 
from the discharges. Sometimes this e'vil continues 
as an endemic affection among particular herds. 
Cows that have once aborted, will always show 
a tendency to miscarry at the same period of gestation 
every time they become pregnant, and require therefore 
to be attended to carefully. They should be kept 
perfectly at rest, a mild aperient or two should be 
administered when necessary, and strict separation 
should be maintained till their /i622 time approaches. 

CALVINO 

Little requires to be done before a cow calves, 
beyond attending to her food rest and exercise. As 
the period of calving approaches, the abdomen first 
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increases in size and rotundity and then subsides 
somewhat and the udder springs out and becomes dis- 
tended with new milk day by day for the nourish- 
ment of the forthcoming calf. Some animals evince 
uneasiness and irritation of the bowels and bladder, 
by the constant motion of the tail, and by the in- 
effectual attempts made to dung or stale ; the vagina 
becomes loosened and increases in size, and a white 
or pale straw-colored glairy discharge exudes from it 
some 2 or 3 weeks before the time. As labour begins 
to set in, the animal grows restless and uneasy^ and 
the actual progress of labour now becomes evident 
by the protrusion of the membranes or the bag of 
waters as it is termed, which breaks ; the animal lies 
down, and after a while turns flat on her side gene- 
rally the left. The forefeet of the calf may now be 
seen protruding through the vulva; and as labour 
advances, the head comes forth closely applied over the 
forefeet with the chin resting on the knees, and the back 
of the calf parallel to that of the cow. After the head 
makes its appearance there is a short respite of some 
2 or 3 minutes, and the trunk and the hind extre- 
mities stretched at full length are then pushed out by 
the expulsive efforts of the uterus assisted by the dia- 
phragm and abdominal muscles. A few minutes after 
the birth of the calf, the cow sits up, and 'then rising 
on to her legs commences to lick her calf, which 
she does incessantly for some time, the calf the while 
lying still, stretched out and gasping. Gradually it 
raises its head, draws its . forefeet under it, and 
begins to make ineffectual attempts to get on its legs, 
which it eventually succeeds in doing. It then totters 
about, by degrees attains firmness on its legs, and after 
a short time is able to support its body steadily. In the 
great majority of instances no assistance whatever is 
necessary, nature accomplishing her course with perfect 
safety to mother and young. Occasionally a cross-birth 
may occur, and not only manual but mechanical assist- 
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ADoe be needed. In these contingencies^ it is best to 
have recourse to professional assistance if available 

In Southern India the majority of cows are left to 
nature, but if the animal is a valuable one or a pet 
cow, well-to-do natives prepare a gruel of cumboo to 
which some palm sugar is added, and when procura- 
ble, a calabash or bottle-gourd is cut up and boiled 
with the cumboo to form the gruel, which is given to 
the cow for the first three days ; others ab90 give the 
animal a warm bath. The bath is prepared by boiling 
a variety of leaves such as mango, tamaiind, neem, 
guava, &c., and the decoction thus prepared is poured 
while tepid over the loins and hips of the cow for the 
first three days. From the fourth day after calving she 
receives special food to increase her milk, which will 
be noticed presently. 

INVERSION OF THE WOBIB 

Some cows are subject to io version of the womb, 
caused by the convulsive eiforts made to expel the 
fostus, so that with the foetus the womb is also thrown 
oat, and hangs between the hind 1^ of the animal, ex- 
tending down to the hocks in the form of a large red bag. 
When this occurrence is noticed, no time should be lost 
in returning the womb to its position, after having first 
cleaned it of any foreign matter that it may have 
come in contact with. If allowed to continue hanging, 
the whole womb may mortify and fall out. The 
cow is generally so veiy restless, and the expulsive 
efforts of the womb are so violent, that no sooner does the 
womb get into its position than it is thrown out again 
and again. A drench containing 2 ounces of laudanum 
should be given to the patient at once with rice-gruel, 
and 2 ounces of laudanum with 6 or 8 ounces of cold 
water should h6 injected into the womb so as to control 
the spasms. Should the stomach more especially the 
rectum be distended, efforts should be made to empty it, 
and purgative medicines should be given, and large 
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quantities of warm water thrown up the bowels, to act 
as a fomentation and soothe and allay the expulsive 
efforts of the won^b, as also to clear out the bowels. 
No forc^ should be used in attempts to return the retro- 
verted womb, but it should be gently and carefully 
pushed up by a process of kneading till the whole is up 
into the pelvic cavity, and there it should be retained 
by the hand for a time till tfa& spasms be^n to subside, 
when the hand may be gently withdrawn. 

The native treatment consists in making a circular 
ring from a piece of cane bark, 3 or 4 inches in 
diameter. This is passed into the pelvic cavity with 
the return of the womb, and is there fixed by imping* 
ing against the bones of the pelvis, for 6 or 12 hours; 
the cow is further driven immediately into a tank or 
pool, and made to stand up to her flanks in water for 
some considerable time. On the subsidence of the 
spasms, the cane ring is removed from the pelvis, and 
the animal is brought out of the water. I have seen 
this plan tried successfully. The cow should be kept 
quiet and confined to her stall, and have a feed of 
warm rice-gruel given her for a few days. 

AFTER-BIBTH or PLACENTA 

The placenta will come away in from | to 4 hours 
from the dropping of the calf. It is necessary to have 
a man to watch the cow till this after-birth drops, and 
to remove it away immediately to some distance and 
bury it carefully, for the cow may be tempted to eat 
it if left anywhere near her. Some cows do eat the 
after-birth when it is not removed, and such animals 
are said to fail in the yield of milk. 

The natives frequently take the after-birth and place 
it on a milk-hedge, and then beat the hedge with a 
stick, so as to break the branches and cause a flow of 
milk to fall on this viscus. They believe that by so 
doing the cow will give large quantities of milk, but 
it is a fanciful superstition and need not be noticed* 
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MILE or PUERPERAL FEVER 

Cows, soon after calving, are sometimes subject to 
fevers, occasioned by the great excitement produced in 
the system from the emptying of the womb and the 
rush of milk to the udder, which tend to cause a 
general as well as a local disturbance. Fever may also 
be occasioned* by cold and wet immediately before^fter 
or during parturition. Some cows are subject to the 
disease more than others, more especially those in high 
condition. The disease may show itself in the course 
of the same day after calving, or it may not be observed 
for seyeral days after. The first indications are that the 
animal becomes restless, tries to ease herself by shift- 
ing the weight of her body from one hind leg on to the 
other, and droops on either leg alternately. She gets 
startled, the breathing becomes hurried, the flanks 
heave, the mouth opens, and saliva flows from it. 
After a time the cow staggers, and, unable to support 
herself any longer, lies down, when the body begins to' 
swell, the extremities grow cold, and there is a general 
shivering with cold perspirations and irregular pulse, 
terminating in death. 

In all such cases prompt treatment is necessary. 
The cow should be bled to the extent of 3 or 4 quarts 
if in high condition, and an aperient of from 1 to 
l|lbs. of epsom salts (according to the size of the 
animal), should be dissolved in a quart or two of rice- 
conjee and administered with an ounce of ginger. If 
this does not act in the course of 12 hours, the salts 
may be repeated in ^Ib. doses every 6 hours, until the 
bowels are opened. An enema or clyster should also, 
be injected, of warm gruel a couple of quarts, with 
from 4 to 6 ounces of castor oil and an ounce of soap. 
As soon as the bowels begin to act a bucket of weak 
ricC'^conjee should be given warm, and as she recovers 
and shows an inclination to eat, she should be cau- 
tiously indulged with her usual food. 
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RED WATER 

This is also a disease that shows itself after calving, 
and is dependent on the subsequent cleansing of the 
womb if from any cause the natural discharge is not 
free. The urinary organs get irritated, the cow strains 
frequently, and passes urine in small quantities tinged 
with blood, whence the characteristic name of Red 
Water given to the disease. If it continues, the secre- 
tion may become black or of the color of ground coflfee. 
The discoloration is occasioned by a vicarious discharge 
of the uterine secretion, attended by constipation and 
imperfect digestion, and if not carefully looked to, the 
animal will die. 

Give at once from 1 to IJ lbs. of epsom salts with an 
ounce of nitre and another of ginger, in a couple of 
quarts of rice-conjee; keep the cow quiet, give her 
drinks of conjee- water or a decoction of linseed, and 
attend to the bowels. 

MILEINO 

The milking of cows seems a very simple process, 
but to do it successfully and correctly, without pain or 
annoyance to the animal, is the secret, and requires 
experience. A model udder should be of moderate 
size, proportioned to the size and form of the animal. 
The teats should be situated at regular distances, 
of proportionate length, and of equal thickness from 
base to point. They should be well apart, and when 
stripped, should yield milk readily and freely, and 
not require forcible pulling. Immediately after calv- 
ing, the teats will be found plugged up with a 
resinous substance, which will however disappear by 
the suction of the calf. The milk yielded for the first 
4 days has been called " Beistyn" by the Scotch, and in 
India the natives term it pus milk, from the coagulable 
properties it possesses, and from its being thicker than 
natural milk and having a yellowish color. When 
boiled it coagulates into a thick substance forming 
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curds, and on this account ia never drawn by many 
people but left for the calf. Natives however draw the 
milk and use it freely, looking upon it as a luxury. 
Before milking, the cow has her food, such as oil-cake, 
cotton-seed, &c., placed before her in a basket, and her 
hind legs are hobbled to prevent her from moving 
about, Peking, or otherwise giving trouble. The calf 
is also allowed to suck her for a few seconds to enable 
the milk to flow, and as soon as an indication of froth- 
ing becomes apparent in its mouth, it is withdrawn, 
and tied by its neck to the near or left fore leg of the 
cow, on the same side as the milkman, who, seated on 
his haunches, begins forthwith. 

Milking may l^ performed in two ways, by strijppvng 
or nievdhng. Stripping consists in seizing the teat at 
its base wiUi tixe two forefingers and tiiumb, and 
drawing the latter down to the end of the teat^ pressing 
it lightfy so as to bring away the milk it contains. 

The milkman . smears the teats with a little milk 
occasionally, to enable his fingers to glide rapidly over 
the teats, and the process is generally conductea with 
both hands, by holding the two foremost teats one in 
each hand. In this way a cow can be milked quickly, 
the milker raising his hand as soon as it gets to the 
end of a teat, to reach the base again, and repeating 
the operation till the teat is emptied. When the 
two nearest teats have been exhausted, the two 
posterior ones are seized in their turn and emptied of 
their contents, till the work of milking is completed. 

Nievelling as it is called, is effected by grasping the 
teat with the hand and compressing it against the 
palm with the fingers, to drive the mi& out, and then 
relaxing the hold te allow the teat to re-fiU again, so 
that by a quick succession of contraction and relaxation 
by both hands, alternately, one teat in each hand, the 
milk is soon exhausted from the udder. The milk pail 
may be a chatty, a brass chemboo, or a tin can : the last 
is the best, as it can be made cheaply and of proper* 
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iionate Bize, sufficiently large to contain the milk of 
each cow, and to be held conveniently between the 
knees. Every milkman prefers his own method of 
drawing, and it is no unusual thing to see a man use 
both stripping and ni^velling on the same cow in 
the course of one single operation, habit having much 
to do with the practice. As soon as the cow has been 
milked, the calf is let loose, and the hobbles are 
removed from her hind legs. During milking she 
is intent on munching her food. 

The cow in India is rarely if ever milked oftener 
than twice a day, between the hours of 6 and 7 A. it 
and 5 and 6 P. M. daily. A certain quantity of milk 
should always be left for the calf, and the milkman 
when allowed to do so will regulate the quantity to a 
nicety : it is always best therefore, for this and other 
reasons, to have the same person to do the work on 
each occasion. Some cows will not also allow a 
stranger to milk them, and if they permit it, will 
not yield the regular quantity of milk. All cows 
should invariably be treated with kindness, and be 
coaxed with food, to enable and induce them to yield 
their milk freely ; no rough treatment should be per-* 
mitted. The calf after sucking should be allowed to 
be with the dam for two or three hours, and then taken 
away and tied. It should be served with tender 
grass if procurable, and should also have some of the 
cake or oUier food given to the dam at milking-time. 

MQiK 

The quantity of milk obtainable varies considerably 
according to the breed of the animal, the kind of food 
it has been having, and the time after calving. Hay^ 
grain and oil-cake improve the quality and increase 
the quantity of milk. The seasons and frequency with 
which cows are milked also affect the supply. When 
cows are milked once or twice a day, the secretion ia 
richer and contains more butter than when milk ia 
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drawn ofiener. Morning-milk is richer than that 
drawn of an evening, and the last di'awn milk at each 
milking is always richer without reference to time or 
season than the portion first drawn. A cow that is not 
with calf gives better milk than one that is carrying 
her calf. A well-formed healthy cow will give more 
and nicer milk than a deformed or sickly animal. More 
nutritious milk can be procured from cows that are tied 
up and fed than from those allowed to pasture at large. 
Milk is always at its best when the cow is of a proper 
age, that is about five years, and in good health. The 
milk of a cow is not good when she is in season, or near 
her time, or has lately calved. Milk is a watery fluid 
holding in solution albumen and oil, by the agency of 
an alkaline salt or a pure alkali, and having suspended 
in it an immense number of globules, which are in part 
albuminous and in part oily. ''It is man's natural 
food, because in it are contained all the elements neces^ 
sary for the formation of the body ; phosphate of lime 
for the formation of bone ; sidts of soda to aid in the 
gastric juice and to give fluidity to the blood; casein 
to form the flesh ; and butter to produce fat." 

'' Milk contains, besides water, of organic substances 
destitute of nitrogen, sugar and butter of an organic 
substance ; holding niti^ogen in considerable quantity, 
curd or casein; and of inorganic or saline matter 
partly soluble and partly insoluble in water. It thus 
derives its richness from butter ; its sweetness from 
sugar ; its thickness from casein ; its refreshing pro- 
perty as a drink from water ; and its peculiar flavor 
£rom the salts it contains/' 

Milk boils and freesses at about the same tem- 
pej^ature as water. It may be prevented from be- 
coming sour by being kept at a low temperature ; at 
a high temperature it will sour rapidly, and at 
boiling point will curdle immediately. The acid con- 
tained in milk is termed lactic acid. The specific 
gravity of cow's milk is 1*0324 Good milk is neither 
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too thick nor too thin, its consistency should be such 
that a drop should preserve its roundness without 
running. In color it should be of a beautiful white 
with a bluish or yellowish tint, only slightly trans- 
parent and odourless, with an agreeable sweetish taste. 
The cream or fatty part of milk floats to the surface 
in a few hours. To obtain cream, the milk should be 
kept in broad flat dishes about one inch in depth as the 
cream does not rise through a great depth of milk. The 
formation of cream is retarded by a low temperature 
and accelerated with an increase of temperature. 

Lactometers or inilk-testers are in use to ascertain 
the purity of milk, and will be fpund useful insti*u- 
ments to those who are obliged to purchase their 
milk as well as to those who are obliged to rely on 
their cowmen enti)*ely for the purity of their milk. 
These instruments are useful in detecting any 
adulteration they may practise with the milk, as 
it is of great importance to families to be certain 
that their milk is not diluted. The lactometer affords 
with facility and precision the requisite test, and wijl 
show at a glance whether the milk is pure or to what 
extent it is adulterated. These instruments are now 
made expressly for India and are to be had of Messrs. 
Orr & Sons, Madms. The instruction given is : — " Fill 
the glass jar with the milk to be tried and allow it to 
cool, then immerse the lactometer and notice the mark 
on the scale that is level with the surface of the milk 
which will show the quality. 
The mark M being pure milk. 

3 „ three parts milk and one part water. 

2 „ half milk and half water. 

1 „ one part mill£ and three parts water. 

W „ pure water." 

OARGET 

Is an inflammation of the udder caused by a sudden 
over-distentiou of the part from a rush of new millr 

4 
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tending to the formation of milk abeeesseA in the udder. 
The pfvt feeis hard and tender to the touch and there 
ia more or less constitutional irritation present. This 
diseone shows itself most frequently in young animals 
with their first ealf. The calf should be put to the 
mother and the milk should be gently stripped away 
so as to empty the udder, the pai*t should be bathed 
in water and hare warm fomentations applied freely 
two or three times a day, followed with gentle &iction, 
with some camphor oil, and the patient should have a 
pound of epsom; salts in gruel given her twice a week 
according to the eifect produced. Abscesses i^ould be 
looked for, and at .the first indication they should be 
opened and the matter let out and the opening treated 
as a wound-^care being taken to keep fiies oti by the 
free use of carbc^ic add oil to the part. 

In some eases although no abscess may form, still, 
painful chronic indurations may remaia, these should 
be gently rubbed daily with some Iodine ointment so 
as to disperse them after a while. 

SORE TIEATS 

The udder and teats of the oow are very much sub- 
ject to inflammation, more especially immediately after 
calving^ owing to the increased activity which takes 
place in the formation or secretion of milk producing 
tenderness and irritation in these parts. Sometimes 
the teats are simply excoriated and very tender to the 
touch, and the cow suffers much pain and becomes very 
restless during the process of milking and frequently 
becomes unmanageable. 

The milkman may not be aware of the fact, bub 
fmncrfing the cow is simply showing temper will ill- 
treat her and thus induce her to withhold her milk. 
When a cow becomes restless on the teats beinor handled, 
they should be carefully handled to discover cracks or 
-ulcers in them, and should any be discovei*ed, they 
should be bathed in^warm water frequently and be 
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fomented and have some simple ointment applied to 
the part night and morning for a fews days which will 
remove the disease; or the parts might first be bached 
m som/e warm alum lotion and ithen have the oiaiment 
applied. The cow will also be the better for a dose of 
medicine. 

COW POX 

This is an eruptive fever that attacks animals but 
once in the course of their lives and the erupttiom 
show themselves about the centre and base of the 
teats and sometimes on the udder itself in the form of 
circular pustules, which, when fully formed attain the 
size of a silver four anna piece. 

To this noble aoimal mankind are indebted for the 
invaluable blessing conferred on them by the immortal 
Jenner by Vaccination. The disease may -show itself 
and go through its course followed b^ some constita- 
tional disturbance without detection, except in the 
instance of -milch c6 wa ; owing to t^e aitnation of tiie 
pustules, and the pain and irritation set up by the 
process of milking, the cow beeomea restless and 
violeni, from whieh the disease may be detected; In 
^l such instances the fact should at once be communis 
eaii»dto the nearest Medical Officer as the oceisiriienoe 
of natural cow-pox is of great interest to the medical 
profession and of value to man, as iho lympH csdn bo 
transferred to. human beings by inoculation with' great 
advantage. The cow-pox pustules are of a cironlar 
form having a central deprejssion with raised margins 
distended with a clear fluid termed lymph, which gradu- 
ally becomes opaque and purulent and is surrounded 
by a !red blush of inflammation ti^i^ich ni^ic^l men 
term the areola when it occurs in the human ^utijidC^t. lift 
the coairsd of afew diays the pUsttiles bui^' alid form 
scabs, these drop away in a fortnight (^ three*' weekly 
leaving a circular icicatrix slightly pitted. The disease 
terminates in about three weeks and cailld for no 
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special treatm^t, except in the instance of milch 
cows, where the operation of milking is likely to 
interfere with the disease in breaking the pustules and 
irritating them to such a degree as to convert them 
into open ulcers. Care should be taken to avoid injuring 
the pustules and no particular treatment will be 
required, unless there is an indication of loss of appetite 
and the cessation of chewing the cud, when it may 
become necessary to give the animal rest and an 
aperient or two. 

CALVES 

The calf requires no assistance ; in from 20 to 30 
minutes it is on its legs if strong and healthy, and 
instinctively begins to s^k for the udder. It gets at 
the teats, sucks away till satisfied, and then lies down 
alongside of its dam, whose attention it continues to 
receive. Calves, as a rule, are never weaned in India, 
they are generally allowed to suck their dams and are 
tied apart exciept when milking and for an hour or two 
after, when they are allowed to run loose, care should 
be taken to see that they get a sufficiency of milk, and 
should' the supply fall short they should have some 
rice congee given theta ; the congee water strained 
After the boiling of rice makes a good drink for young 
<»alves in addition to the supply of milk that they get. 
They should alBo receive a supjdy of grass, oil-cake 
or other food, to enable them to grow strong and be- 
come good serviceable animals. 

THE NAVEL ILL 

': OceaQionally calves suffer from this disease ; owing 
to the abrupt or imperfect separation >of the navel cord, 
the navel bleeds. Should the cord be of sufficient 
length a ligature might be passed around the end and 
tied, but if close to the abdomen, a little burnt alum 
with a pledget of lint tied on to the part would suffice, 
but should the bleeding be profuse, a small iron nail 
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fihould be heated to a blaok heat and the p%rt touched 
with its thick end lightly^ so as to seal up the open 
mouths of the vesfiels. * 

They seldom give trouble if attended to at once ; some 
times an abscess may form in the part and even lead 
to inflammation of the peritoneum and bowels, thereby 
occasioning the death of the calf should it not be 
attended to carefully. 

COSTIVENESS 

The best medicine for the calf is the cow's first milk ; 
very seldom indeed is any other required, and when there 
is a necessity for an aperient being given, 2 or S ounces 
of castor oil with a drachm of ginger powder may be 
administered with half a pint of rice congee. 

SCOURINa or DIAERHCEA 

Calves are frequently subject to scouring caused by 
indigestion brought on by repletion. At other times 
the disease may be caused by the- free eating of the 
young tender grass. On the other hand starvation or 
the want of sufficient nourishment may produce the 
disease. Dangec may be apprehended should tho 
calf begin to refuse its food and grow dull, and the 
diarrhoea continue. The first thing to be done is to 
administer a mild aperient so as to clear out- from the 
bowels any indigestible substance the calf may have 
eaten and nothing is better than., castor oil for this 
purpose, 2 to 4 ounces of castor oil in a pint of rice 
gruel, and as soon as the medicine begins to act, astrin- 
gents should be given and green food withheld. The 
best astringent to give in such cases is the chalk 
mixture prepared as follows : 

Prepared chalk, one ounce ; tincture of cateqhu, two 
ounces ; laudanum, one ounce ; mucilage of gum acacia, 
three ounces. One to two ounces of this mixture 
should be given 3 or 4 times a day, and the patient 
should have a cduple of pintsKof gruel besides its milk. 
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Thd calf aliOQld alsfo havd a teaspoonfd. of conixEion 
mli adiainistered every, morning for a week or tea 
days ; as the diarr&oea becomes less, the chalk mixture 
fi^ouid be- given at greater intervals— «once or twice a 
da^ according to oircamstanees. The patient should 
be kept warm and made comfortable ia its erib. 

FOOD OF MUCH COWS 

The chief food given to cows when in milk in this 
country consists of cotton seeds, t)il-cake, potoo, or 
the shell of the pigeon pea and rioe bran, besides green 
grass and straw. 

The dl*ink comprises washings of raw rice a^id the 
strained congee* from boikd rice in a state more or less 
of fermentation. 

Cotton seeds, — These are either given wholly steeped 
in water or are poimd^ in a mortar so as to break 
them itp.wbeffl; tikey 9ae moistened with water to soften 
the shell and given tocowseitheraJone or mixed up with 
tii& substances named above. The quantity given to 
a sin^e eow night and morning averages from 3 to 
& pounds according to the siize of the animal ; when 
given with either oil^eake, potoo,. or rioe bran, tbe 
^uanitity is reduced to 2 or 3 pounds at each occasion. 

According to the analysifi given by Dr* Royle, oil- 
cake frotn cotton seeds contains water, oil,, sugar and 
aUmnnnous compounds, whilst the ash contains silica, 
snd pblo^hateB wi^li excess of phosphoric acid from 
which it. will be seen that the oil-cake from cotton 
seeds^ possessers eonaiderable nioujrishing properties, and 
thid is ilkereased ten-fold when the seeds themselves 
ate used without the extraetion of the oil they contain. 
The testa or shell covering being hard and leathery 
vbein dry,, the seeds should be steeped in water suffi- 
ciently long to> soften or they sho'uld be paunded and 
moistened with watei: and aUowed tostaad for an hour 
or . t wo* ere gi veo to the cow, 

Oii Goke.-^TbiQtG are three kinds of oiln^ake avail- 
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aUe for feeding cowa, tJiafc from the gingeeUe seeds ot 
yelloo, the groundnut or vayrcuddakiy and the> cocoa- 
nut poonacs as they are called, "^le first is more 
generally procurable but a little more expensive, the 
second is the cheapest and perhaps the best when prow 
curable. Sometimes that from the coeoamit may be 
available. All Uiese oil-cakes fona good nonrishing 
food not .only for cows bat cattle genially and are 
invaluable for the formation of the various tissaes 
that enter into the formation of the animal structure 
to enrich the blood and promote the secretion of milh^ 
but practically the poonac is reputed to be a good milk> 
producing food, although the luktives think Uiat whilst 
it increases the quantity it deteriorates quality by 
rendering the milk weak and watery. This does not 
tally with my own experience. 

Potoo is the shell or testa of the pigeon pea or 
Tour doUl which abounds in phosphates and other flesh- 
forming elements, and although tixe testa on account of 
its leathery dry hard nature is rejected by man it is 
valuable to cattle and is largely used for feeding milch 
cows owing to its cheapness ; from 2 to 5 measures 
may be given daily and when mixed it might well be 
reduced to one-half this quantity. 

Bice bran commonly known as tour is largely used to 
feed not only cattle but also poultry for it is believed to 
be nourishing food. It is the brown pelicle that covers 
the grain and lies between the husk and the grain of 
rice or paddy ; like wheaten bran it abounds in phos- 
phates and other flesh-forming materials. It is mixed 
with water to form a mash and given to cattle, or it 
may be usefully and with advantage mixed with 
cotton seeds, oil-cake and potoo and given to cows. 
From 2 to 3 measures twice a day formed into a mash 
is about the quantity given. Grain of any description is 
never given to milch cows as it is believed by the natives 
to be heating and to arrest the secretion of milk. 

The universal and favorite drink given to cows is 
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the rice washings and the eonjee strained from boiled 
rice. The water is collected and kept for two or three 
days and generally giyen to the cow as a drink of a 
morning after it has had its usual food. It is in a state 
of fermentation and the cows are very partial to this 
drink, they also receive water when the rice washing 
is not available and even with it. Green'food, a bundle 
of green grass given every night to those cows not let 
out to pasture is good, as they enjoy the grass much ; 
each cow should receive from 25 to' 30 pounds of green 
grass and 20 to 30 pounds of paddy straw during the 
day, but those animals that pasture out in the day 
may have the straw at night instead of the grass. 
Cows in milk are the better for a teaspoonful of salt 
with their food twice a week. Cows should be groomed 
and cleaned daily and great attention given to the 
cleanliness of the stable or cow-house in which they 
are picketted for the night. It should be also seen that 
ample breathing space is provided for each animal to 
keep them in health. 
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ISEASES. 



ANTHRAX FEVER 

This is a contaorious disease communicable to both 
man and beast, to the former as a malignant pustule 
and to the latter as an inflammatory tumour or gan- 
grenous boil that may show itself on any part of the 
animal's carcase, and is attended with high fever. 

The tumour may vary in size from that of a hen's 
egg to that of cocoanut, and be well defined or diffused 
as a tense swelling — the surrounding tissue becoming 
infiltrated with unhealthy lymph ; it is very tender 
to the touch and crackles under the pressure of the 
finger, showing that the part is inflated with 
air generated by the decomposition of the vitiat- 
ed secretions. This disease is always an indication of 
impure blood and is attended with a fatal prostration 
of the strength. In this country the disease generally 
shows itself during.the hot months when pasture and 
fodder become scarce and the water sources impure. 
Sometimes rich luxuriant food after previous starvation 
and impoverishment of the blood, produces the disease. 

It prevails as an epidemic in malarious localities and 
may show itself suddenly. 

Symptoms. — The pulse is at first full and excited, 
subsequently, it becomes weak and rapid, the breathing 
hurried and the animal moans. The swelling increases 
rapidly terminating in the death of the animal, from a 
few hours after the attack to as many days, dependent 
on the previous state of health and strength of the 
animal. 
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Treatment is of Kttle or no avail when the disease 
has fully set in, but should the animal be seen when 
in a stage of excitement and before any defined swell- 
ing has made its appearance, half a pound of common 
salt should be dissolved in some rice gruel and be 
administered immediately, followed up every six or 
eight hours with half pound doses of salt with gruel 
till some effect on the bowels is produced, and should 
the animal give indications of prostration, 6 to 8 ounces 
of country arrack with a quart of gruel should be 
administered every six hours. 

The animal should be strictly isolated and placed in 
an open well-ventilated shed, and its drink should 
consist of pure water with an ounce of nitre dissolved 
in every gallon. The food should consist of rice gruel, 
and some fresh tender grass, when procurable. 

Post Mortem, — Chest.— The lungs are gorged with a 
bloody serum, and from 2 to 4 pounds of the bloody 
serous fluid is found in the cavity of the ^jhest. Heart 
•—left side empty, right distended with jelly-like clots 
of Wood. 

The abdomen contains about the same quantity of 
Woody serum. The liver and spleen are large dark 
coloured and friable. The intestines are generally 
empty and the bladder also, but it may sometimes 
contain a few ounces of bloody tirine. 

Precautions should be taken to isolate a diseased 
animal and to prevent any comraunieation taking place 
between it and healtiiy ones by mea^s of attendants, 
&c^ &c. 

APOPLEXY 

By this term is meant a sudden insensibility with 
loss of sensation and motion occasioned generally by 
an unexpected rush of blood to the head, followed by 
effusion of blood on the brain producing pressure and 
terminating in some lesion of the blood vessels. 

Symptoms. — The premonitary symptoms are seldom 
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observed and attention is drawn to the animal only 
when it is struck down ; but a careful observer will 
have noticed general listlessness and indisposition to 
motion, breathing slow and somewhat labored^ with 
slight fulness and protrusion of the eye-balls. But 
when the animal is stiuck down, the breathing 
becomes stertorous, slow and labored, the pulse full 
and slow, a frothy mucus issues from the mouth, the 
skin becomes cold, eyes glassy, bowels torpid, and it 
struggles in a fit more or less violently for a tinje ; 
death may follow in from 1 to 24 houra 

TreaimeTd, — Pour cold water from a height on the 
head for sometime and should the animal appear ablo 
to swallow, give a pmind of ^epsom salts, or common 
salt, dissolved in a couple of quarts of warm water. 
The salts should be repeated in smaller doses every 
three hours till some efiect is produced on the bowels, 
and should an enema syringe be at hand, inject from 2 
to 4 gallons of te^id water into the bowels. If the 
animal becomes conscious, it should be kept quiet, some 
weak rice gruel given as drink, and free action of the 
bowels promoted. 

BRONCHITIS 

Inflammation of the bronchial tubes may be acute 
or chronic. The acute form is a serious disease on 
account of the rapidity with which the iuflammatioa 
spreads to the substance of the lungs. 

Symptoms, — Shivering followed by high fever, dif- 
ficult and hurried breathing, cough which is dry and 
harsh at first and afterwards becomes husky and 
wheezing, with a mucus discbarge from the mouth and 
nostrils; a haggard careworn look about the animal, 
with disinclination to motion and inability to chew the 
cud. The neck stretched out, frequently with the 
muzzle resting on the ground to ease breathing. Bowels 
torpid with rapid emaciation, loss of flesh and strength, 
and loathing of food ; but when the disease comes on 
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gradually it generally succeeds a neglected catarrh and 
is followed by all the acute symptoms. 

Causes. — ^The disease is caused chiefly by exposure 
to wet and cold as well as by sudden changes of tem-^ 
perature, over exertion, &c., &c. 

Treatment. — As soon as the patient comes under 
treatment, the bowels should be acted on by a pound 
of common salt dissolved in two quarts of warm water, 
and half a pound of salt, repeated every four hours 
with a quart of rice gruel, till they work freely. 

Two ounces of nitre dissolved in a gallon of water 
should be given as a drink as often as the animal may 
be inclined to partake of it. Counter irritants should 
be applied to the chest ; the most rapid in acute cases 
being scalding with a hot blanket or firing with hot 
iron. When the case is not urgent, fly-blister dissolved 
in turpentine or acetic acid may be well rubbed into 
the sides and chest, or a liniment formed of equal parts 
of turpentine and mustard oil may be applied. 

Diet to consist of rice, cumboo or raggy gruel and a 
little tender green grass. The animal should be kept 
warm, covered with a stout cumbly jhool> and confined 
to the byre or cow shed. 

CATARRH 

Is an inflammation of the mucus membrane of some 
part of the air passages. It is a common disease aris- 
ing from cold or sudden change of temperature, and 
generally when left alone runs its course in 3 or 4 days. 

Symptoms.^—Generai feverishness with a mucus dis- 
charge from the nose ; the eyes may become watery 
in aggravated cases. Cough may be present. It is a 
trifling ailment in itself, but often precedes more 
serious diseases of the air passages. 

Treatment. — Rest and an aperient of which 8 to 10 
ounces of common salt dissolved in tepid water given 
as a drench is the best. All drinks withheld for 24 
hours will often cure a common catarrh. 
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OALOULI 

Or concretions of various kinds are frequently found 
in the rumen of cattla These are generally round 
and polished^ varying in size from that of a hen's egg 
to that of an orange and of a dark greenish color; 
sometimes there is a small round hole on one side fix>m 
which a few haiiis may be found protruding, a careful 
examination proves it to consist chiefly of mucus with 
some triaoe of bile and a mass of hair matted together, 
occasionally a piece of straw, wood, or chalk forms the 
nucleus. As &r as I am aware, although one or more 
of these calculi may be found in €ui animal they do 
not appear to interfere with its health. The natives 
of India call it the hair diamond (mire manicknm) 
to the possession of which they attach scmie value, as 
it enters into some of their nostrums and is often sold 
for the purpose. It is said to be found only in very- 
fiery or spirited animals. It is occasioned from the 
habit that cattle have of licking each other and of 
cows licking their calves ; the hair removed by 
their rough tongues is swallowed with the saliva^ 
accumulates, becomes matted isind forms these balls or 
concretions. As there is no way of ascertaining their 
existence, and as they do not interfere with he£j^tb> no 
treatment of any kind is necessary. 

CHOEINa 

Cattle sometimes choke while eating greedily 
especially from oil-cake not being properly crushed or 
from stalks of cholum, cumboo or raggy. 

Symptoms.-^Qen&ral uneasiness, restlessness and 
loss of rumination. The animal coughs and salivates, 
and from being unable to swallow water returns it 
through the nostrils.: Constant etforts to swAlIow or 
cough up the obstructing material are made, and if it is 
not removed, distension of the stomach folio ws> the 
enlargement showing itself chiefly on the left side» Oa 
examining the throat with the hand, the part at which 

5 
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the obstruction rests can be r^dily made out ; gentle 
pressure and friction may often give relief at once. 

2Vea^men^.— 'Attempts should, in the first instance^ 
be made by introducing a small hand into the mouth 
to see if the obstacle can be reached by the fingers, 
failing which, two or more ounces of castor oil may 
be poured down the gullet in the hope that it will 
lubricate the passage and thus facilitate the descent of 
the obstacle, or some warm gruel may be tried and 
the animal in attempting to swallow the liquid may 
force the obstacle down. Should these prove unsuc- 
cessful the probang ought to be used, and in the 
absence of one, a rattan cane 5 feet long and about half 
an inch in diameter being covered at one end with some 
soft cloth or wash leather may be substituted, care 
being taken that the cloth or leather is securely tied 
to the cane so as to prevent its geUing loose. Previ- 
ously however the mouth must be opened by the 
introduction across it of a piece of wood with a hole in 
the centre to allow of the cane being passed through, 
and to prevent its being injured by the teeth. The 
animal being securely held down the cane should be 
well oiled and carefully introduced till the obstacle is 
felt when it should be pressed firmly downwards till 
relief is afforded. If the object should not thus be 
obtained, a Veterinary Surgeon will have to be called 
in, as a cutting operation may be necessary. 

OOZJO 

Is characterised by pain and distension of the abdo- 
men occurring in paroxysms, which may be the result 
of flatulence caused by imperfect digestion and ferment- 
ation of the indigestible portion of the food or by 
undigested food irritating the mucous, surfaces and 
producing spasms. 

' Symptoms. — General uneasiness and restlessness, 
striking the stomach with the horns or the hind feet, 
fiaequent getting up and lying down ; pulse excited. 
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Unnatural coldness or warmth of skin will at once- 
indicate that the animal is in pain. 

TreatTTvent — On examination should flatulence exist, 
6 to 8 ounces of country arrack with half an ounce of 
powdered ginger should be given at once. If not better 
in 3 to 4 hourSy a pint of castor oil with an ounce of 
laudanum according to the size of the animal should 
be given to allay pain and spasms, and to free the 
bowels from any irritating undigested food that they 
may contain. This should be assisted with gentle 
hand-rubbing of the abdomen, and exercise will tend 
to expel the gas and thus relieve the animal. Large 
quantities of warm water should be thrown up the 
bowels with a clyster pipe^ while friction with turpen^ 
tine or mustard oil to the abdomen is being resorted 
to. The 'secret consists in getting the bowels to act 
freely so as to rid the intestines of all irritating 
matter. 

CONSTIPATION 

Is often caused by the dry food cattle have to 
subsist on in thia country for the greater part of 
the year, and sometimes it is difficult to treat such 
cases successfully owing to the peculiar construction of 
the stomach of homed cattle ;. but should the first full 
dose of an aperient, be it salts or castor oil, not have 
the desired effect, it should be repeated at intervals of 
from 4 to 6 hours in smaller doses till some effect is 
produced, and the animal should be restricted to a 
watery diet, such as bran or rice gruel, till the natural 
action of the bowels is obtained. Largo quantities of 
tepid water thrown up the bowels will accelerate the 
effect of the medicine. 

CATTLE POISONING 

Cattle are sometimes accidentally poisoned by eating 
deleterious substances^ such as the datura, oliander, 
&c., and even tobacco frequently proves fatal ; but 
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animals instinctively avoid all sucb substances. 
Sometimes chiicklers and other low caste natives! 
resort to arsenic, with & view to secure the hide on the 
death of the animal, but these eases seldom eome under 
treatment. ' . 

Symptoma.-r^The animal whilst well and feeding is 
s^oed with a peculiar trenabling fit, particularly when 
ttseniclB used as a poison.: Grows restle.8, constantly 
falls and rises*, strikes its stomiach with its horns and 
feet and turns its head towards it, foams at the mouth, 
IiBfi general muscular twitchings with flatulence and 
fiequent. inclination to dung or urine. When diarrhoea 
sets in, the stiools are bloody, and according to the 
degree of the pofson, death takes place in from 3 to 8 
Ikounk 

Treatment — ^Little of nothing . can be done, pint 
doses of castor oil and plenty of rice gruel should be 
freely given. 

DIABRHSA 

Is a common disease amonc^ cattle resulting in most 
eases from unwholesome food. It is often caused by 
partaking too freely of the fresh shoots of grass whictt 
spring tip so luxuriantly after rain, but more frequently 
it shows itself during the" hot weather when pasturage 
and water become scarce ; occasionally it is the pre-*- 
monitory symptom of a more serious disorder being 
the effort of nature to get rid of some irritating sub- 
stance. Sudden change of food from dry to green or of 
seasons from hot to cold and vice versa may frequently 
cause the disease. Impure water sometimes produces it. 

Spntptoms^-^The term diarrhoea may be limited 
simply to purging in which the motions are loose or 
liquid, copious and feculent. Cramps, flatulence and 
abdominal pains may be present at the same time. 

Treatment — In most cases of diarrhoea it would be 
well to clear the bowels by a dose of castor oil with 
which view 8 to 10 oui^ces with half an ounce of 
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laudanum should be given, and as soon as the medicine 
has operated 4 to € ounces of astringents such as Itha 
foliowiug chalk mixture should be shaken and admin* 
istered every six hours. 

Prepared chalk 2 ounces. 

Oatechu ...r 1 ounce. 

Ginger ;..: , J da 

Laudanum ..J. 2 ounces; 

Water... ...J.... 1 quart; 

Great attention should be paid to water and food 
the former of which Should be pure and the latter 
easily digestible, such as ruse or other grain, gruel and 
bran mashes; fresh tender grass may also be'giT«n 
when procurable 

The drink should oonsiftt of conjee water or watery 
gruel to which a spoonful of chalk may be added. The 
animal should be placed in a well ventilated shed asid 
be carefully attended ta 

DT8ENTZRT 

This disease, popularly known as the '' bloody 
flux,'' consists chiefly in inflammation of the mucus 
membrane of the large intestines. It may be the 
sequel of diarrhoea, murrain 6r some other serioua 
disease. When it oecUrs idiopatbicaliy in this country 
it is attributable to unwholesome paeturage or fodder 
and impure water. 

Sympiome. — The attack comes on suddenly^ tbou]^ 
the animal may have been duU and listless for iorne* 
time previously ; a shivering fit followed by high iever 
supervenes, . the pulse is excited and stods frequent. 
At first the dung comes amay in little nelleta mixed 
with serum blood or slime attended witn much pain 
and straining, the back is arched, the tail raised and 
frequent attempts are raado to dung. Sometimes the 
effort to strain is so great that a portion, of the 
bowel protrudes. The patient looks haggard and 
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exibaiisted, the mucus XDembrane of the eyes^ nostEils 
and mouth is pale and tinged with yellow, the 
breathing is accelerated, the pulse^ at first full and 
excited, becomes weak and tremulous, the animal 
moans and grinds its teeth frequently; the skin is 
harsh and dry and the coat staring and ragged ; there 
is loss of appetite with great wasting, the evacuations 
become bloody and fetid . and . are sometimes shot 
out to a distance*. The patient eventually dies of 
Exhaustion. 

Post Mortem Appearances. — ^The liver is sometimes 
engorged, at others shrunken, of a dark color and very 
friable. There is some congestion and thickening of 
the mucus membrane of the fourth stomach and small 
uitestines; the large intestine appear stripped of their 
mucus membrane and are scattered over with small 
ulcerations. 

Treatment. — ^The bowels should be cleared out at 
once with 8 ounces of castor oil mixed with an ounce 
of laudanum, which should be repeated every day or on 
alternate days as circumstances require. Should the 
abdomen appear tender on pressure, scald with a hot 
blanket ; but if there is no tenderness, rub it and the 
flanks well with equal parts of turpentine and mus- 
tard-oiL An ounce of laudanum and one ounce of 
the tincture of catechu with a pint of gruel should be 
administered every 6 hours till the stools become less 
frequent and their character is improved. Till the 
patient improves the diet should consist of rice gruel 
to which a pint of country arrack, 2 ounces of catechu 
and one of all-spice, should be added and given twice 
a day. The patient should be placed in a clean well 
Tentilated apartment and covered with a stout 
cumbLy. .. ; . 

DE0P8Y 

Is an accumulation of fluid in the loose tissue below 
the-Bkin or in aay of the larger or smaller cavities of 
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the body. It is generally a symptom of disease of the 
heart, liver, spleen or kidney. The swollen part pits 
on pressure^ and when the effusion takes place in a 
cavity, it causes inconvenience and distress from the 
pressure excited by the fluid on neighbouring organs. 
Fluid gathering in the chest, pericardium or heart 
bag causes death, sometimes speedily at others tardily* 

Symptoms, — ^The animal slowly increases in size, the 
abdomen enlarges, the swelling is uniform throughout, 
and as the belly fills and drops, the flanks appear 
hollow, and percussion will elicit^ fluctuation of the 
accumulated fluid. When general dropsy is present 
the skin pits on pressure, the animal grows dull, is 
disinclined to motion, the skin gets dry and the coat 
rough, and there is excessive thirst. There may be 
constipation or diarrhoea, the membranes of the nose 
and mouth are pale and the conjunctiva yellow. The 
respiration becomes difficult, and eventually the animal 
dies of suffocation or general debility. 

Treatment — Purgatives should be given of which 
the best is epsom salts. One pound of the salts dis- 
solved in a quart of tepid water should be given daily 
or every other day and regulated according to the 
effect produced. Two ounces of nitre dissolved in a 
gallon of water should be placed before the animal 
and it should be allowed to take as much as it cares 
to drink. Friction or good hand-rubbing should be 
applied 2 or 3 times a day for an hour each time« 
Should there be indications of debility, a pint of country 
arrack in a couple of quarts of rice gruel should be 
given twice ia day« Diet should consist of rice grueli 
bran, mashes, &;c. The animal should be kept in a 
warm room and covered with heavy jhools so as to 
promote the action of the skin. Should great accu^ 
mulation of fluid take place, the most dependant part 
of the belly should be punctured with a trocar and 
the fluid allov^ed to escape slowly. Large quantities 
of fluid may be withdrawn by this method, but the 
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strength of the animal shonid be well supported with 

tonics and stimulants of which the best is 

Camphor half an ounca 

Nitre one ounce. 

Arrack six ounces. 

given as a drink 3 times a day with a quart of rice 

gruel. 

DISTENSION OT THE RUMEN 

Cattle sometimes gorge themselves when put ta 
succulent grass ' or other palatable food to such an 
extent that the rumen or large stomach gets impacted, 
and the coat^ become paralysed from over*dis tension 
and cease to perform their functions. 

Symptoms, — The animal at first becomes dull and 
does not ruminate; the abdomen increases in size, pro-^ 
truding more particularly to the left, percussion elicits 
a dull heavy sound and on pressure there is a soft, 
sodden feeling and the part pits or leaves the impres- 
sion of the finger-marks on the part for sometime after. 
The pulse becomes excited and the bowels torpid, and 
if unrelieved, the symptoms increase ; difficulty of 
breathing sets in and to relieve it, the animal stretches 
out its neck and rests its muzzle either on the ground 
6r the stake to which it may be tethered. There is 
restlessness, moaning and grinding of the teeth. After 
a time the undigested food may ferment and aggravate 
the symptoms. The pulse begins to fail and the 
animal, if unrelieved, expires from sufiboation. 

Treatment — The object is to get the stomach to act 
quickly and with this view stimulants with aperients 
such as the following should be given, 8 to 12 ounces 
of epsom salts, two ounces of powdered ginger, one 
ounce of black pepper and half a pint of arradk with a 
(Couple of quarts of warm water. Throw up into the 
bowels by an enema large quantities of warm water. 
Equal parts of turpentine and mustard-oil should be 
gently rubbed on to the stomach with the hand, and 
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should the bowels not act in 6 or 8 hoiirs, half a pint of 
castor oil with the same quantity as before of arrack, 
ginger and pepper should be given every six hours till 
relief is obtained. Fodder should be withheld and warm 
or tepid water given freely ; as soon as the bowels are 
aoted on relief will follow, but the animal should be 
kepi at rest for a few days and have rice gruel and 
bran mashes only, to enable the weakened stomach 
to regain its tone ; should the prescribed remedies fail 
and the fermentation set up not kill by suffocation, 
inflammation of the stomach may set in with heat 
of skiu, increased action of the pulse^ restless* 
ness and pain, so that the animal soon expires of 
exhaustion. > 

The only other mode of giving relief is .to cut down 
on the most prominent part of the stomach till that 
organ is reached ; the impacted food should be removed 
by the hand and after some warm gruel has been 
poured in, the wound should be sewn up. Care being 
taken not to aUow the contents of the stomach to 
escape into the abdomen. 

FKVER 

Is a general disturbance of the system without any 
local affection or it. may be the result of the sympathy 
of the system with inflammation of some particular 
part, so that the terms idiopathic and symptomatic 
are in use to distinguish one from the other. It sets 
in after a stage of langour, weakness and defective ap*- 
petite, acceleration of the pulse, increased heat, and 
general debility. 

/Sywptoma'— Shivering followed by unnatural heat, 
general dullness, dryness of the muzzle, arrest of rumin* 
ation, loathing or indifference to food and heaving 
of the flanks. The roots of the horns are hot, skin dry 
and harsh, pulse excited and bowels torpid ; after two to 
six hours the animal appears better, looks livelier and 
begins to feed ; these symptoms may continue for a 
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fews days and if not removed^ the disease may deter-^ 
mine to one of the principal organs by setting up local 
inflammation as is generally the case in animals. 

Treatm&nt — Confine the animal to the stall and 
give an aperient of 8 to 12 ounces of epsom salts with 
an ounce of nitre dissolved in a couple of quarts of 
tepid water ; and as soon as the bowels have been acted 
on, give twice a day for a few days an ounce of common 
salt and 2 drams of nitre in a pint of tepid water. 
Bestrict the animal to a limited quantity of fodder or 
green grass aud allow it as much pure water as it will 
drink. When free of the disease^ give 2 or 3 times a 
day for a few days half an ounce of powdered eheretta 
and two drams of black-pepper, made up into a ball 
with jaggery. 

FAEDEL BOUND 

This disease is caused by the impaction of food in 
the third stomach in consequence of the secretion of 
the majiiplies being suspended and its contents beeom* 
ing dry, hard and caked. 

Symptoms, — Loss of appetite, disinclination to 
ruminate, general dullness, nurried breathing, bowels 
constipated ; in some cases there ard indications of 
diarrhoea which may be slight, urine scanty, high, 
colored with more or less of tympanites. K not relieved 
in the course of 24 hours, inflammation sets in and 
aJl the symptoms are aggravated. The animal seems 
in great pain, grinds its teeth and moans ; the muzzle, 
horns, ears and feet become cold, the pulse fails and 
the animal dies exhausted. 

Treatment,^-^Qive a brisk aperient of one pound of 
epsom salt with an ounce of ginger and half an ounce 
of black pepper dissolved in a quart of watery gruel and 
follow it up with a pint of ghee every six hours. 
Should a stomach pump be at hand, throw up 2 or 3 
gallons of tepid water into the stomach and bowels 
and continue the ghee till the bowels are moved. 
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EPIZOOTIC APHTHX or FOOT AND MOUTH 

DISEASE 

This is a very common specific fever> contagiouSy 
generally epizootic accompanied with vesicular erup- 
tions in the mouth, udder and feet ; the mouth or feet 
becomes affected first, sometimes the mouth at others 
the feet alone are affected ; the udder is only occasionally 
involved ; it is a disease common to many of the lower 
animals and prevails throughout India for the greater 
part of the year showing itself first in one place and 
then in another. It originates spontaneously in many 
localities and is propagated subsequently to others by 
contagion. 

Symptoms^ — Coldness and shrinking of the skin 
followed by heat; excited, full pulse; muzzle, roots of 
horns and mouth hot and dry, congestion of the mucus 
membrane of the eyes and nose, loss of appetite and 
cessation of rumination ; there is a flow of saliva and 
champing of the mouth, vesicles or. little blisters show 
themselves in the nostrils and mouth, which in the 
course of 24 hours burst, leaving little sores whieh 
may soon heal or become ulcers. The eruptions in the 
feet, first show themselves in the cleft of the hoofs 
and gradually {extend around the junction of the hoof. 
From the soreness of mouth, pain and excitement, the 
animal refuses to feed and is quite lame and if neglected, 
the lameness increases, the ulceration extends, the legs 
swell, and the hoofs are cast oft' leaving the quick 
exposed. Should the eruption be confined to the ndder, 
as is sometimes the case, it becomes swollen, the teats 
are ulcerated and the animal refuses to yield milk or 
allow the calf to suck which adds to the mischief by 
causing inflammation from the udder being distended 
with milk. 

Trea(/me7U,-^ls6[&t% and house the animal, see that 
the shed is clean and well ventilated. Eest and ft 
nutritious diet, such as rice or other grain gi^uel, bran, 
mashes and tender grass should be given, and the animal 
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may get well in a few dajns ; but when neglected, all 
the symptoms become aggravated. The native treat- 
ment whea the feet are affected is to make the animal 
stand in mud and water for three or four hours daily, 
and this is a good plan in the early stage as it arrests 
iuiSiammatLon ; the coating of mud acts as a bandage 
preventing exposure of the ulcers to the air, keeping 
off flies and other irritating matters and allowing the 
ulcers to heal kindly; but when the sores have 
incneased and the animal is so lame as to be unable to 
move, they should be washed twice a day and anointed 
with camphorated or neem-oil to which a small 
quantity of powdered catechu may be added. 

Carbolic, camphor or neem*oil should be applied to the 
feet, udder and mouth when ulcerations exist to keep 
off flies, and as a tonic the animal should daily receive 
2 ounces of common salt with a quart of gruel. The 
type of this epizootic varies, sometimes it may be 
slight and at others severe and the treatment must be 
regulated accordingly ; but with a little care the worst 
ease can be cured in a fortnight or three weeks. 

HYD£OPHOBU 

This is a terrible malady occasionally met with in 
India among cattle. It is. a convulsive disease chiefly 
commimicated by the saliva of any rabid atdmal and 
almost invariably terminates in death. 

Symptoma. — ^At an indefinite time varying from a 
fortnight to a year, after an animal is bitten by a mad 
dog or jackal, dullness is first evinced with profuse 
salivatioD, excitement and great thirst, but the animal 
is unable to drink from spasms of the muscles of the 
throat It is quiet at first when approached, but 
suddenly attacks the intruder and as the fatal issue 
approaches, convulsions set in and the animal dies of 
autfocatioa and exhaustion. 

Treatment. — Tlie wound should, if possible, be cut 
put as soon after iafllctiou a9 possible apd be well and 
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freely washed with cold water; sulphuric or nitric 
acid should be freely poured in so as to destroy the 
tissues about the wounded part which should be poul- 
ticed and have water dressings afterwards, to remove 
the sloughs that form, and to heal the wound. 

HOVE, TTMPANITIS or BLOWN 

Is a common disease among cattle in India occasioned 
by too free use of succulent food, or by large quantities 
being eaten without due mastication, whereby the 
stomach or paunch becomes distended by gas evolved 
from fermentation of the indigestible matter. When 
not watched, cattle are apt after the semi-starvation 
they undergo during the hot season, to rush into culti- 
vated fields and gorge themselves on growing crops, of 
which cholum (sorghum vulgure) is the most deleteri- 
ous, and a great mortality ensues. Natives attribute 
the disease to insects which are said to infest this par- 
ticular crop ; whereas the real cause of the disorder, as 
has already been stated, is the large quantity of gas 
generated at the stomach from inability on the part of 
the animals to digest this rich food. 

Symptoms, — A large swelling suddenly makes its 
appearance on the left side of the belly, which, on 
being tapped, is quite resonant giving out a clear drum- 
like sound. The animal is unable to breathe freely, 
stretches out its neck to obtain ease, grows rest- 
less, striking its belly with its horns or feet, grunts or 
moans, and as the swelling increases seems unable to 
move; it stands quite firm with outstretched legs, to give 
it support and enable it to overcome the difficulty 
of breathing ; and should relief not be aflbrded, the 
animal speedily dies of sufibcation caused by over-dis- 
tension of the stomach and pressure on the lungs. 
This disease may be mistaken for impaction of the 
omason or distension of the rumen, but the clear hol- 
low sound elicited on percussion, will at once settle 
the question. 

6 
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Treatment — Give as speedily as possible a stimu- 
lant composed of one pint of country arrack, foui^ 
ounces of mustard, one ounce each of ginger and black 
pepper, made up into a drink with a sufficiency of rice 
gruel, repeating the same every four hours ; and throw 
up large quantities of tepid water into the bowels. 
Should relief not be obtained in 8 or 12 hours and the 
symptoms become aggravated, no time should be lost 
in perforating the stomach. In the absence of a 
trocar, a good sharp penknife may be thrust into the 
most prominent part of the tumour, between the last 
rib and haunch bone, into which a tin tube, reed, or 
bamboo, half an inch in diameter and a foot long, 
should be introduced to the extent of six or eight inches 
according to circumstances, through which the gas 
will rush out and escape freely and the animal will 
obtain relief immediately ; the tube should be retained 
for two or three hours until the swelling has completely 
subsided ; means should be taken to have the tube tied 
in so as to prevent its escape fi'om the wound before 
the proper time for removal. An aperient should 
now be administered consisting of a pint of castor oil 
with an ounce of powdered ginger ; and, to rouse the 
tone of the stomach, an ounce of common salt with 
half an ounce of black pepper should be given for a 
few days. When the tube is removed, the wound 
should be carefully closed by a few stitches. 

HAMATURIA or BLOODY URINE 

Is a common disease during the hot weather, more 
especially in those localities in which pasture becomes 
scarce and scanty and the water supply impure. It 
has also been termed " Red and Black water' accord- 
ing to the color of the secretion. It is accompanied 
with much prostration and debility followed by 
emaciation. Owing to poverty, the blood, which 
becomes watery, parts readily with its coloring 
matter which escapes with the urinary secretion. 
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SymjDtomA--<}efieral febrile disturbance with fre- 
quent inclination to urinate attended with pain and 
straining. The secreti(9n scanty and of a reddish 
color wbidi may, in a later stage of the disease, 
become dark»red or even black. The animal looks 
dull (the coat staxes, the skin is dry) refuses to feed 
and does not chew ii^ cud freely, and the flanks become 
hollow. DiarrhcBa may exist at first, but is soon 
followed by coetiveness when the urine becomes 
viscid and offensive, and the color red or dark^red ; 
the animal seems in agony when about to micturate, 
its strength begins to fail, the mucous membrane of 
the eyes, nose, and mouth, grows pallid ; the ears, mouth 
and extremities become cold, pulse weak and tremu« 
lous, respiration hurried; emaciating rapidly the 
animal ^udually expires of exhaustion. The disease 
may run its course in from two to four weeks. 

TreatTifient.'^Qive at once a pint of castor oil and 
repeat if necessary the next day and till the bowels are 
freely moved ; th^n give an ounce of nitre with two 
drachms of laudanum in a pint of gruel three times a 
day* Diet should consist of rice guiel with an ounce 
of common salt, bran mashes and fresh grass. When 
the character of the urine is changed, the following 
t(^ic should be given twice a day : cheretta, one 
oumee ; sulphate of iron, two drachms ; powdered ginger 
and black pepper, of each, half an ounce, made into a 
ball with jaggery shpuld be given twice a day. 

HYDATIDS 

• Hydatid tumours occur in the lungs and liver 
more frequently than in any other organ. They con- 
sist of a sack lined by a thin bladder or cyst filled 
with a limpid colorless fluid, floating in which numer- 
ous small cysts, similar to the cyst lining the sack, and 
varying in size from a pea to a hen's egg, are usually 
found. In some there are no floating hydatids, or 
very few ; in others, it is literally crammed with them ; 
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and these again may contain another generatioa The 
Acephcdocyatis Eocogena is the species found in the ox 
and other domestic animals. * 

Symptoms, — There may be general feverishness, loss 
of appetite, suspension of nimination, dry muzzle, hot 
ears and roots of horns, hurried breathing, and a 
rough staring coat, indicating the presence of fever, 
followed by rapid emaciation. Sometimes the animal 
gives no indication of illness whatever beyond that of 
loss of flesh and general wasting. 

The po&t mortem examination will show that either 
the liver or lungs are perfectly riddled. Cavities as 
large as a coceanut may be found in either of these 
organs. 

In India Hydatids are occasioned from the want of 
proper food, or starvation ; the disease generally show- 
ing itself during the hot weather, when pasturage and 
water become scarce. The presence of the disease 
cannot be ascertained but may be suspected from the 
general falling off of the condition of the animal. 

Treatment. — ^When Hydatids are suspected the ani- 
mal should have a brisk aperient given it of one pound 
of common salt dissolved in two quarts of tepid water, 
followed up daily with smaller doses of from two to four 
ounces of salt, and a good generous diet ; and should 
the lungs or liver not be destroyed by these parasites 
there may be a chance of curing the animal. 

INFLAMMATORY FEVER 

This is almost a fatal disease chiefly affecting the blood 
and arising frequently without any obvious external 
cause, but it is followed by some unusual disturbance of 
the system attended with fever, and pain affecting some 
of the joints, more especially those of the hind quarter. 
It may prevail epidemically at certain seasons and is 
known in England by the names of joint murrain, 
quarter evil, &c. ; some believe the disease contagious^ 
b ut this is an open question. 
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Symptoms. — The attack is generally sudden, but it 
may be preceded by dullness and listlessness. The 
patient loathes food, bat may be thirsty at first and 
drink greedily ; rumination ceases, the ears, horns, and 
muzzle are hot and dry ; breathing is hurried with 
expanded nostrils and open mouth, breath hot, flanks 
heaving; and constant moaning is observed. The 
pulse full and excited at first, becomes weak and 
treknulous; subsequently the animal is disinclined 
to move ; the neck and head are extended, eyes pro- 
trude and are congested: the animal may become 
unconscious or insensible; when induced to move, 
it staggers and is lame in both hind quarters con- 
stantly drooping on either to obtain ease : it tumbles 
down and makes vain efforts to rise. These symptoms 
increase in severity and the animal dies of exhaustion 
in 12, 18 or 24 hours. Some of the joints (large) or 
the loins swell, and, when pressed, a crackling sound is 
heard as if air were escaping from under the finger. 

Treatment — ^Medicine is of little avail as the dis- 
ease runs its course so rapidly ; but when taken early, 
the diet should be restricted, and a mild aperient, half 
a pint of castor oil given at once and repeated in 12 
or 18 hours, followed up by the following tonic : 

Common salt 1 ounce. 

Sulphate of iron 2 drachms. 

Ginger and black pepper, ^ an ounce each made into 
a ball with a sufficient quantity of jaggery should be 
given three times a day. Isolate the animal and place 
in a clean open shed which should be fumigated twice 
a day by two to four ounces of sulphur burnt in it ; 
attend to diet and water ; and a pint of country arrack 
two or three times a day may prove useful. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BBAIN 

Is generally the result of accidents such as fracture 
of the horns or blows on the skull. Hydatids in the 
brain may also give rise to the disease. 
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Symptoms. — ^These are dullness and heaviness^ eyes 
staring and congested, respiration hurried, pulse fall 
and f^low : after a time delirinm sets in and the animal 
rushes at any object that may come before it gallop- 
ing about with raised tail and arched neck, tearing up 
the soil with its horns and forefeet, ^Uowing, &c*, till 
it tumbles down exhausted. 

Trmtment — ^The best thing to be done is to put a 
bullet through the beast, as there is great risk in 
ap(»*oaching it in this state and difficulty in secur-* 
iDg it to administer treatment. If the animal can be 
secured, a good dose of saline purgative is the best 
medicine and, therefore, a pound of epsom salts made 
into a drench should be given at once and repeated 
subsequently according to circumstances. The diet 
should be light, and drinks in the form of gruel should 
be frequently given. The chance of recovery being 
small it is best to destroy the animal at once. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE HEART 

Inflammation may attack the interior lining mem* 
brane, that is the substance or the external serous 
covering of theheart, but, as it rarely occurs as a distinct 
disease it is no easy matter to diagnose it. The state 
of the pulse' and the action of the heart are the only 
indications that give a clue to the disease which is 
caused frequently by cold or mechanical 'injuries; 
sometimes it may be the result of kidney disease causing 
contamination of the blood« * 

Symptom8,^^T!hBve is more or less excitement of the 
system with a small, feeble, intermittent^ pulse, and 
violent palpitations and tumultuous action of the heart 
resultingfrequently in effusion of fluidin the pericardium 
or heart-bag. 

Treatmient, — The bowels must be cleared out with a 
mild aperient, say 6 or 8 ounces of castor oil, which 
should be followed up by the following, three times 
a day : — 
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Oamphor.... ..«•...«. 2 drftchnriB. 

Nitre. 4 do. 

Opiuxa. « 1 draclim 

and a sufficiency of .f&ggery to make into a ball. 
Equal parts of mustard-oil and turpentine which are 
the best coonter^rritants should be well rubbed into 
the region of the heart. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWELS 

Varies much in sevmty, sometimes being so slight 
as hardly to attract notice, and at others so seTex^ as 
to threaten a fatal terminatian by gangrene or morti- 
fication of tibie bowels. 

Symptoms, — ^The disease is generally preceded by 
shiveriug, hot skin, thirst, and hard and Arequent pulse ; 
the pain is so acute that the animal tumbles down^ 
turns its eyes about and throwBits bead from side to 
eide frequently as if in greaJb agony. The horns, ears, 
mouth and feet become cold, the breathing hxirried« 
And th»t there is pain in the belly^ wiQ be evident from 
the animal not allowing the regicoi to be touched. 

TreaE«^men^"^Giveat once an ounce of iaodanum with 
eix <miices of castor oil and repeat the same every four 
hours; administer frequent enemas of tepid water, 
foment the belly with a hot cumbly, o«it of which the 
fluid has been wrung, and cover it with a dry one to 
retain the heat 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER 

May be acute or daronio, but in either case diagnosis 
is very difficult. 

Symptoms.^^Thete may be a perceptible e&laif;e«- 
ment on the right side with tendeittesBs on pressure^ 
the conjunctiva or lining membrane of the eye may 
hisive a slight tinge of yellow; fever may be present 
with diyness of the nose, quick^ied pulse, and faeatat- 
the root of the horns and mouth. 

TreatTnent — Give frequent pu^tives so as to keep 
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up a laxative action of the bowels for a week or ten 
days, after which the following should be made into 
a ball and given thrice a day for a time : 

Camphor ..'. 2 drachms. 

Bed chillies 2 do. 

Ginger 1 drachm with jaggery. 

FLEURO-PNEnMONIA or INFLAMMATION OF 

THE LUNGS 

This disease affects both the lining membrane of the 
chest and the substance of the lungs, one or both lungs 
may be affected, and it may occur with or without 

Sleurisy when the pneumonia forms the chief disease, 
'he double affection is termed pleuro-pneumonia. It 
is termed pleurisy when the Uning membrane of the 
chest alone is affected and pneumonia when the 
substance of the lungs is attacked. These distinctions 
are difficult to ascertain but they are of no great 
practical importance. It is a contagious disease 
peculiar to cattle, frequently assuming an epizootic 
character and is most insidious in its attack, sometimes 
its effects are rapid, at others protracted, extending over 
a period of from one to six months. The first thing to 
be done when the animal is found to be ill is to isolate 
it. The symptoms are those of fever and may be 
preceded by shivering, dullness, drooping of the ears 
and head with quick full pulse, ears, mouth and root 
of the horns hot, lining membrane of the eyes congested, 
muzzle dry, husky cough, loss of appetite, staring coat, 
hurried breathing. After a time the pulse becomes 
rapid and weak, the muzzle is held out to ease breath- 
ing, the nostrils are expanded with every act of expir- 
ation, and the patient grunts and moans. It stands 
with its elbows turned out and when- it lies down, rests 
its sternum or breast-bone on the ground so as to aid 
expansion of the chest. The eyes and nose may be 
wa^ry, and as the disease progresses, the ears, horns, 
nose and extremities, grow cold, the breath becomes 
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fetid, cough is masked but frequent, the skin becomes 
hot and tense, and rapid emaciation proceeds. Pre&sure 
between the ribs may cause the animal to grunt from 
pain, purging sets in and eventually the animal dies 
of suffocation or exhaustion. 

TreatTnent — Give at once a mild aperient of six 
ounces of epsom salts and follow it up three times a 
day with two ounces of common salt, one of nitre and 
half an ounce of laudanum made into a drench with a 
quart of rice gruel ; keep the animal well-housed and 
nursed in a warm well ventilated shed. Should the 
animal flinch on pressure between the ribs, scald with 
a hot cumbly, but if the pain be trifling, try friction 
with the mustard oil and turpentine liniment. 

This is an almost fatal disease and its progress is never 
ascertained till it has undermined the animal's consti- 
tution. It is best to destroy the animal as recovery in 
most cases is uncertain and the re-establishment of 
health doubtful. 

INFLASIMATION OF THE EIDNETS 

This disease occurs more frequently among working 
cattle in this country and is often the result of violent 
strains or blows on the loins; it may also show itself 
idiopathically from sudden changes of temperature^ 
exposure to wet and cold, and from the use of improper 
remedies in the treatment of other affections. 

Symptoms, — There may be more or less disturbance 
of the general system attended by frequent calls to 
micturate, the secretion is scanty, high colored, smoky 
or mixed with blood, attended frequently by pain and 
straining; the animal flinches when pressed on 
the back and has an open straddling gait In some 
cases symptoms of dropsy may show themselves by a 
general swelling of the cellular tissue throughout the 
trunk or by effusion into the cavities of the chest or 
abdomen/ 

Treatment. — Give at once eight ounces of castor oil 
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and repeat, if necessary, till the bowels are well 
opened, then 

Camphor. 1 drachm. 

Kitre 2 drachms. 

Qinger *. 2 do. 

Opium .«........•« 1 drachm 

made into a ball with a sufficiency of ja^ery should 
be given three times a day. Hot fomentations and tar<* 

?entine and mustard oil frictions should also be used- 
he animal should be .kept at rest, and should have 
large drinks of rice gruel with two ounces of conunoa 
salt to every gallon. 

JAUMDICE 

Is more a symptom of some affection of the jliver, 
than a distinct diseasie» caused either by some impedi* 
ment to the flow of the bile or the result of def<9ctive 
secretion of the liyer whereby the principles of th^ 
bile are not separated from the blood. ! 

Symptoms. — General dullness, the mucous covering 
of the eyes, nose, and mouth tinged with yellow, 
urito scanty and of a deep yellow .color, bowels 
costive, in some cases diarrhi^a may he present when 
the evacuations aro olay-oolored^ poise regular, skin 
l^nd mu^ssle dry^ 

Treaiw^ent-^Qive at once eight or ten ounces of 
epsom salts in gruel and repeat^ if necea»ary, till the 
bowels are well cleared out^ after which 

Common salt »..w. 2 ounees. 

Bed chillies .„, 1 ounoe. 

Qinger ^ do. 

made into a ball with ja^ery night; and morning for 
a week or ten days. 

LOSS OF OUD 

Is known as the arrest of rumination. It is more a 
symptom than a disease and is present in moat ioflam- 
matocy affections. 
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Symptoms. — ^The animal stands still and does not 
ruminate; appears dull, more or less tympanitis may 
be present, and the action of bladder and bowels are 
suspended for the time. 

TreatmenL-^^ive at onoe a brisk pui^ative com^ 
posed of eight to twelve ounces of powdered ginger and 
one of blaok pepper made into a drench with tepid water, 
and repeat in smaller doses every six hours.^ should 
the bowels not act^ have the abdomen rubbed briskly. 

PARALYSIS 

$y paralysis is meant a total or partial loss of sensit 
bility and motion or of both, in one or more parts of 
the animal. It is termed paraphlegia when tiie hind 
quarters are afiected and this is the most usual form in 
which the disease is met with in cattle practice. It 
may be the result of injuries to the spine from blows, 
or when in pack bullocks from overloading : sudden 
changes of temperature and exposure to wet and cold 
may also occasion the disease. 

Symptoms. — ^An unsteady staggering gait and drag*- 
ging of the hind quarters, inability to move freely 
from loss of power, and liability to fall from crossing 
of the paralysed limbs ; and when down in severe cases, 
the animal is unable to risa The foeces and urine may 
be retained altogether or passed involuntarily, pulse 
full and slow, appetite indifferent. 

2Vea^m6n^— Give a purgative to clear out the bowels; 
but should they and the bladder not act, it will be 
necessary to remove the accumulated foeces by hand and 
to excite action of the bladder by gentle pressure over 
it ; this will have to be done night and morning. Make 

Nux vomica 30 grains. 

Ginger 1 ounce. 

Blackpepper ^ an ounce 

into a ball with jaggery and give twice a day. Frictions 
of mustard-oil and turpentine to the att'ected limb 
should be applied night and morning. 
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MAtlONANT SOKE THROAT 

Is also an almost fatal contagious disease running its 
course rapidly by giving rise to a swelling of the throat 
attended by loud and laborious breathing ; and even* 
tually it terminates in suffocation of the animal. The 
disease commences with inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the larynx subsequently involving the 
tongue^ back part of the mouth, throat and .windpipe. 
Effusion of serum in the surrounding loose tissues 
and enormous distention of the parts take place. 

Symptoms. — The disease shows itself with loss of 
appetite, suspension of rumination, fever, harsh cough, 
difficulty of breathing and of swallowing followed by 
great swelling of the throat. The animal is unable 
to move its head which is protruded ; there is great 
prostration of strength and a discharge from the nose 
and mouth which may become purulent subse- 
quently. Pulse excited, skin hot, breath offensive, the 
tongue protrudes from the mouth, is swollen and 
dark colored and may have small vesicles interspersed 
over it. The animal may die in an hour or two, or 
hold out for as many days, according to the intensity 
of the symptoms. The danger from this disease is 
owing entirely to its situation and it may be counter- 
acted by the timely operation of tracheotomy. 

Trtatment — If the animal is able to swallow, give 
at once one pound of epsom salts dissolved in a quart 
or two of tepid water, but great care is necessary in 
the administration of the aperient to avoid choking 
the animal. The throat may be scalded in the usual 
way to raise an instantaneous blister, or the part may 
be fired with the red-hot iron either transversely from 
ear to ear or in parallel lines down the throat to the 
extent of the swelling. The mouth should ie washed 
out with tepid water frequently to soothe parts and 
remove foul secretions. Large quantities of tepid 
water should be thrown up the bowels by an enema 
syringe so as to get them to act. The diet should 
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consist of watery rice gruel only ; and should there be 
much prostration of strength, four ounces of country 
arrack might be added to each quart of gruel ; or a pint 
of ghee may be given every four hours. 

The first thing to be done in these cases is to isolate 
the animal. Should symptoms of amendment occur, 
evinced by the subsidence of the swelling and the 
lively appearance of the animal, the following with 
a sufficiency of jaggery to form a ball may be given 
twice a day for a week or ten days : — 

Common salt 2 ounces. 

Black pepper ^ ounce. 

Ginger.... i do. 

Red chillies | do. 

BINDER PEST 

This is a contagious fever arising from the presence 
of a specific poison, and frequently becoming malignant 
and assuming a typhoid type. Few diseases in their 
earlier or later progress vary so much in form, which is 
apt to mislead as to the true nature of the disease. It 
is believed to originate from a specific poison and is 
the most contagious and fatal disease known among 
horned cattle. 

Symptoms. — Dullness, staring of the coat, shivering 
followed by much heat of skin, mucous membrane of 
the eyes, nose and mouth greatly congested and at 
times interspersed with vesicles. At first, symptoms 
of catarrh, followed by short husky cough, appear. 
Thirst and spasmodic twitchings of the muscles of the 
neck and flank, or other parts of the trunk, are charac- 
teristics of the disease. Torpidity of the bowels is fol- 
lowed by watery evacuations containing undigested 
food. The st6ols become putrid, sometimes containing 
much blood or blood and slime, and are attended by 
great pain and straining, frequently followed by pro- 
trusion of the bowels. The appetite at first indifierent 
now leaves the animal altogether^ the body becomes 

7 
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arched and all four leo^ are drawn toc^ether. Rami* 
nation ceases. The pulse at first accelerated, now 
becomes feeble and scarcely perceptible, the muzzle 
grows dry, mouth hot ; the visible mucous membranes 
are congested and discharge viscid mucous in vary- 
ing quantities ; the breathing becomes hurried and 
offensive ; there is more or less tenderness along the 
spine ; much prostration sets in, and the animal unable 
to stand, lies down, moaning, grunting and watching 
its flank. 

The sur&ce of the body and extremities grow cold, 
and the animal diea of exhaustion in from 24 hours 
to 10 days. In rare, instances . life may be prolonged 
to a fortnight. Between the third and fifth day of 
attack a pustular eruption may become visible, chiefly 
about the forepart of the nedc, shoulders, ribs, udder, 
or groins ; the parts may be attacked together or succes- 
sively ; or, the eruption may be limited to one parti- 
cular spot only. 

The appearance of an eruption, especially when 
copious, is always a favorable symptom, as also the 
absence of dysentery. 

Treatment. — ^These cases seldom come early under 
treatment, which is rendered diflScult because the 
disease is occasioned by some specific poison acting as 
an irritant in the system, and therefore our chief 
object should be to support the str^pngth of the animal 
by a nourishing but digestible diet, and thus aid the 
powers of nature to throw off the disease. On admis* 
sion the patient should get 8 ounces of castor oil 
with two drachms of laudanum, to clear the stomach 
and bowels of undigested food and acrid secretions. 
The castor oil may be repeated once or twice if neces- 
sary, but overpurgation should be avoided ; it should 
be followed up by two ounces of common salt, one 
ounce of nitre, and two drachms of laudanum, given 
as a drench in a quart of rice gruel three times a day'; 
but should indications of diarrhoea appear, two to four 
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ounces of catechu should be added to each dose of the 
draught, or the following drench may be substituted. 

Catechu, four drachms; powdered ginger, two 
drachms; black pepper, two drachms; jaggery, one 
ounce, and country arrack six to eight ounces, made into 
a mixture and given either alone or with rice gruel three 
times a day ; large enemas of tepid water should be 
thrown up twice a day to soothe the irritated bowels, 
and clear away vitiated secretions, the presence of 
which keeps up further irritation. 

Mr. Veterinary Surgeon Thacker recommends^ the 
following : — 

Camphor 2 drachms. 

Datura 1 draehm. 

Cheretta 2 drachms 

Arrack 4 ounces. 

Dissolve the camphor in the arrack; powder and 
mix the other ingredients ; then add two quarts of 
gruel and carefully pour it down the animal's throat 
with a drenching horn. Mr. Thacker suggests two 
drachms of gallnnt being added should diarrhoea exist. 
Great attention should be paid to cleanliness. The 
animal should be strictly isolated and kept in a clean 
well ventilated shed, and should flies prove trouble- 
some, carbolic, camphor, or neem-oil should be freely 
applied two or three times a day to the eyes, nose, 
mouth, and vicinity of the anus, and other pai*ts 
attacked. Diet to consist of soft boiled grains made 
into gruel with bran mashes till the animal is convales- 
cent, when fresh young grass should at first be given 
in small quantities. • 

RHEUMATISM 

Rheumatism is rather a common disease in some 
districts in India and results from inflammation of the 
fibrous tissues by exposure to wet and damp. 

Symptoms. — ^The animal becomes dull and droops ; 
there may bo excitement of the system present, and 
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some one of the larger joints may be found hot, swollen, 
and painful to the touch ; the animal becomes lame. ' 
The heat, pain, and swelling, subside in a few days, 
when another joint may become similarly attacked. ; 

This disease should not be confounded with lameness 
or sprains from accidents which result in heat, pain 
and swelling. 

Treatment, — Give at once a pound of epsom salts 
with an ounce of ginger made into a drench with tepid 
water, and as soon as the bowels have been acted on' 
freely, give two ounces of common salt with one each 
of ginger and black pepper twice a day, with a view to. 
improve the general health of the animal and to give 
tone to the muscles. Hot fomentations should be used 
till relief is afforded, after which if the joints be well 
rubbed with the turpentine and mustard-oil liniment, 
any remains of pain and swelling will disappear. 

SPLENIC APOPLEXY 

The spleen is liable to congestion or engorgement^ but 
in this country ; it is more frequently found infested • 
with hydatids the result of starvation from scarcity <^' 
pasture during the hot season; 

Symptoms, — An animal in condition becomes sud-. 
denly ill, staggers, foams at the mouth, breathes labori-< 
ously, stands with its head stretched out as if oppressed, 
and moans : blood oozes from the nostrils or anus, and 
the animal dies in the course of a few hours from 
impoverished watery blood escaping from the engorged 
spleen into the abdominal cavity, or from rupture of the- 
spleen itself. 

Treatm^nt-'The disease shows itself so suddenly, 
and terminates so rapidly, that much in the way 
of treatment cannot be carried out. When first 
detected the bowels should be acted on with a view to 
unload the engorged vessels. A pound and a half of 
epsom salts should be given as a drench in tepid water, 
and its action promoted by drinks and tepid water 
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enemas. As soon as an impression is thus made on 
the system, an ounce each of common salt, nitre 
and ginger, made into a drench with a pint of rice 
gruel, should be given three times a day. The diet 
should be attended to, and the object should be to 
improve the quality of the animal's blood by general 
attention to health. 

TETANUS or LOCKJAW 

This term denotes a disease, the principal feature of 
which is long continued contraction or spasms of a cer- 
tain number of the voluntary muscles, with a highly 
excited condition of the nervous system. It is caused 
either by exposure to cold and damp, or injuries. 

Symptoms. — At first a general stiffness is all that 
may be observed, and as this increases, the animal is 
unable to move its head either way ; this is followed 
by inability to open the mouth or pick up food, next, 
the niuscles of the trunk become implicated, and lastly, 
those of the extremities ; the animal falls to the ground 
with the head and extremities stretched out to their 
fullest extent. The back is slightly arched, the eye- 
balls retracted into their sockets and the tail drawn 
back. 

Treatment — Little can be done in these cases. Should 
the animal be able to swallow, a pound and a half or 
two pounds of epsom salts should be given as a drench 
at once, and tepid enemas shoiild be administered, each 
enema to contain four ounces of turpentine. " The 
animal should be kept quiet and two to four ounces of 
laudanum given every four hours. Should the animal 
be unable to swallow, the laudanum may be given 
as an enema, or injected hypodermically. The disease 
generally proves fatal in from one to thre6 days. . 

OPHTHALMIA 

Inflammation of the eye is frequently met with 
among cattle : it is the .result of accident ; or it is of 
idiopathic origin. 
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Symptoms. — Wounds of the ball of the eye with 
protrusion of the iris from injuries of the cornea may 
set up violent inflammation in the part ; or the eye 
may become inflamed without injury of any kini 

TreaiTnent, — Keep the animal quiet and give a good 
purge composed of 8 ounces of common salt, half an 
ounce of powdered ginger and two drachms of black 
pepper in the form of a drench. Tie a piece of cloth 
over the affected eye, and keep it constantly wetted 
with cold water till the active symptoms subside. 

Sometimes a blister o^|seton may be called for, and 
should there be any haziness of the cornea, apply solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver (5 to 10 grains to the ounce) 
night and morning. 

DISEASES OF THE FEET 

Cattle in general, and working cattle in particular, 
are subject to diseases and injury of the feet which 
may lay them up and prove troublesome, if not pro- 
perly attended to. Stones, thorns, and other foreign 
matter may insinuate themselves into the cleft of the 
hoot and becoming fixed there, may give rise to inflam- 
mation, swelling and pain, causing lameness. When 
anything wrong about the feet is suspected, the animal 
should be cast, and each foot carefully examined, and 
any foreign body found should be removed and the 
parts well washed. If any wound of the skin be found, 
a bandage should be applied around the part and the 
animal should be rested till well 

SPRAINS 

The muscles, or ligaments of the joints of the legs, or 
the tendons, may become ruptured or sprained, occa- 
sioning swelling, heat, and pain, with lameness. When 
detected, the injured part if near or connected with a 
joint, should be fixed by a splint and bandage and 
kept at rest, the bandage being kept wetted with cold 
water till the swelling subsides, when the part should 
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be well hand-rubbed, and the imimal made to stand in 
cold water for an hour or two daily till well. 

DISLOOATION 

Sometimes results from accident or over-exertion, 
a bone being put out of joint : the injury may be 
detected by 1. Change in the shape of the joint ; 2. 
The joint being fixed or nearly so ; 3. The limb short- 
ened, sometimes lengthened, and the part swollen and 
painful to the touch. 

In working cattle the shoulder bone is perhaps the^ 
most frequently dislocated. The reduction is easily 
effected by casting the animal, so as to have the dis« 
located joint uppermost, and then, seizing the arm 
and pulling it downwards, the bone may be heard to 
return to its socket with a snap, after wnich, rest and 
cold application to the part are dl that may be neces- 
sary ; but as it is an accident that is likely to repeat 
itself, the animal will never be useful afterwards, and 
should be disposed of. 

WOUNDS AND BBmSSS 

Cattle are liable to injuries of the skin, the result of 
accidents occasioning a break in the continuity of thef 
skin and leaving an open wdund, the simplest of which, 
if neglected, is liable to become troublesome and in- 
fested with maggots. The skins of cattle are some- 
times injured by each others horns and if the wounds 
be neglected they may burrow deep into the adjia^cent 
tissues. All that is necessary in wounds of every 
description to cattle is to keep the latter quiet and th& 
parts clean, free of flies: use cold, water applications 
to reduce the inflammation after which the wound 
should be boated freely twice a day for some time with 
a mixture composed of half an ounce of aloes dissolved 
in two ounces of brandy. A imixture of chaik and oil is 
also useful in curing wounds. The preparation should 
be of the consistence of treacle, and after being poured 
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on, the wound should not be disturbed, as the crust that 
forms will drop off of itself when the wound is healed. 

HERNIA 

Is a protrusion of some portion of the bowels through 
an interstice in the belly, producing a soft and slightly 
elastic tumour, otherwise known as rupture. It is 
most commonly met with in ventral hernia. 

Symptoms, — ^A large soft tumour ranging in size 
from a hen's egg to a cocoanut, protrudes from the 
abdomen of cattle, the most common seat being the 
vicinity of the flanks; beyond the protruding it seldom 
gives trouble although liable at any moment to become 
strangulated, and umess strangulation has occurred, it 
should not be meddled with, for although the internal 
musculfu* waU of the belly has been ruptured, the skin 
is still entire. Should strangulation show itself, the 
tumour increases in size, and becomes tender to the 
touch, the animal moans, breathing is hurried, pulse 
quick and small, rumination ceases and the bowels 
become torpid. 

Treatment — Taxes may be tried by gently seizing 
the tumour and compressing it> w];iQn the contents may 
escape and the strangulation be relieved ; failing this, 
an operation will have to be resorted to, for which 
purpose the services . of a Veterinary Surgeon will. be 
required. 

MANGE 

This disease may be dependant on. general debility 
characterised by' a diminished tone of the veiteels of the 
skin; it is a most serious disease and frequently the 
result of starvation. 

Symptoms, — There is great itchiness, to; allay 
^hich the animal constantly rubs itself. The coat is 
ragged and bare in parts, with scabs and sores inter- 
spersed over it; the animal begins to emiusiate, a thick 
scurf appears along the back and in patches over other 
parts of the trunk. 
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Treatment — Give a purge of common salt to clear 
out the bowels, and follow it up with common salt two 
ounces, sulphur four ounces, and ginger one ounce, 
twice a day in bran mashes. Qreat attention should be 
paid to cleanliness. Isolate the animal and have it 
washed daily with soap and water, carbolic soap being 
preferable it' it does not irritate the skin, after which 
the animal should be anointed with an ointment com-: 
posed of two ounces of sulphur and four of sweet oil. . 

LEECH IN THE NOSE 

Leeches often worry cattle by entering and fixing 
themselves in the nostrils while cattle are grazing in 
damp localities. Their bites cause bleeding from thi^, 
nose and the animal . should be relieved of them a9. 
soon as possible. 

TveatTnent — ^Inject , into the nostrils a little salt 
and water, and when the leech mpvesy seize and with- 
diraiw it with a pair of forceps. '. 

BROKEN HOEN 

The horn in cattle is an elongation of the» frontal 
bone : the inner portion is hoUow, md pierced, with 
numerous openings, leading into cells oo]nmuhieia.ting 
freely with each other, whilst the exterior is roughened^ 
The cells are lined internally with the muQous mem- 
brane which is continuous with that of the nose. Thia 
bony protuberance is exceedingly vascular from the 
large quantity of blood it receives not only for its own 
nourishnoent, but also- for the formation of thq ho^rny- 
secretion which covers the bone, forming what is popu- 
larly designated the *' horn,", proper, which consists of 
a number of thin plates welded together. The horn is 
thin at the base, and is in continuation with the cuticle 
but thickens, grows solid and pointed, as it reaches the, 
tip. 

The horns are subject to accidents apd are injured 
by falls, blows, or when the animals struggle with eaqh 
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other in a fight. The fracture bleeder most profusely 
and may even endanger the animal's life* The horns 
of cattle are liable to three kinds of fraetdre. 

1. The bone may be broken, the honi not being 
detached, and there being no open wound. In a case 
of this kind^ all that is necessary is, to support the 
parts with a splint and bandage to keep them steady 
and at rest, and the fracture will unite in the course 
of 2 or 3 weeks : 

2. The horn alone may, be torn away leaving the 
bony process bare and bleeding. In tliis case some 
astringent, such as powdered catechu, gallnuts or alum, 
will have to be used to aiTest the bleeding, and the parts 
should be bandaged with an oil cloth to keep flies off 
and protect the tender part from exposure to air. 
The horn will not grow again but a thin skin will 
grow over and cover the exposed boiie : 

~ S. Both bone and horn may be snapped off clean^ 
leaving a large open bleeding wound, commufnicating 
by its numerous openings with the.nasal cavity, and, 
if neglected fungous growths will protrude from it : 
Aies get access and breed maggots which may find 
their way into the skull, and give a great deal of trou- 
ble, or, the animal may even be carried off with infliun- 
mation of the brain or Lockjaw. The best thing to 
be done in such cases is, to saw the horn down on a 
level with the wound and make the surface smooth, 
over which an iron heated to a black heat should be 
passed to arrest bleeding. The eschar yrill prevent 
air from getting at the wound which will eventually 
heal underneath, and the crust will drop away. When 
necessary, as for instance, when fungous granulations 
make their appearance, astringents, such as catechu, 
gallnuts, alum, or blue stone should be freely applied 
and carbolic acid oil liberally used, to prevent the 
discharge from becoming offensive. In time the wound 
will heal, new skin will be formed over it, and all 
further apprehension will be at an end. 
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INFEOTIOnS DISEASES 

There are several diseases cattle suffer from which are 
both infectious and contagious, and if care be not evinced 
in the protection of the animals during the prevalence 
of these diseases, they will readily succumb to any 
one that happens to prevail. During seasons of sick- 
ness, cattle should be inspected daily with a view 
to detect disease at the onset, and should any animal 
be seen with the eyes dull, the root of the horns hot, 
and the nose hot, dry, ahd scurfy, it is a certain sign 
that some distemper id stealing lip. At the same time 
the hand should be passed along the backs leaning 
slightly, should the animal shrink and give way to the 
pressure, it certainly is ill. It may most probably havd 
taken a chill or cold and it will require to be separated 
from the other animals and have a dose of aperient, 
&c. ; or should an animal be off its feed and go about in 
a careless unconcerned manner, it will be a sign that it 
is not well and requires attention. On the contrary, t 
certain sign of health may be ascertained by observing 
each animal's nose as you go your daily rounds, if 
pearls of moisture like dew drops hang therefrom, the 
animal is Well. 

The most infectious diseases are rinder pest, anthrax 
fever, foot ahd mouth disease, or epezootic aphtha and 
pleuro-pneumonia. These are the most baneful : they 
are not only infectious but contagious and may be 
communicated either directly from animal to animal ot 
indirectly by the attendants, or by infected pasture 
grounds, water-courses, stalls or other places to which 
the sick have had access. The diseases are thus pro- 
pagated when least suspected. 

PREVENTIVE MEANS. 

As soon as it becomes evident that an animal is ill 
it should be removed from the place, so as to prevent 
all possible contact with other animals, and all litter 
or forage left behind should be destroyed and the 
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place be well cleaned and the walls, stakes, &c., 
lime-washed and the soil also well sprinkled with 
lime solution ; from one to four ounces of sulphur 
should be burned at the place or windward of it 
two or three times a day for a few days, and if the 
place be open, a tat or two should be put up so as to 
arrest the fumes for a while in their passage, ere com- 
plete diffusion takes place. Those attending on the 
sick beasts should be prevented from having anything 
to do with the healthy animals: should these precautions 
be taken in time it is possible to stamp the disease out 
of the locality. 

Care should be taken to have the carcases of all 
animals that die buried as soon as possible, as they are 
liable to rapid decomposition and the poisoned secre- 
tions soon begin to ooze from the mouth, nose, bladder 
and bowels, which are certain to infect the locality; and 
as most of these infectious diseases, more especially 
rinder pest and epizootic aphtha generally prevail in 
most parts of India, now in* one district and then in 
another (and the type of the disease varies both in 
its severity and duration), care is necessary espe- 
cially where large herds of cattle are kept The 
assembly of cattle in herds daily for ,the purpose 
of being driven out to graze is a common source of 
propagating disease from one animal to another in the 
towns and villages. Cattle taken to the different fairs 
for sale sicken readily from the fatigues of marching, and 
then mixing with others brought for the same pur- 
pose are often the cause of propagating the disease from 
one to the other. Animals purchased at fairs should not 
be introduced immediately among other cattle, they 
should be kept apart for two or three weeks to remove 
all suspicion of infection. During travels cattle are 
peculiarly subject to take infectious diseases. When 
such are prevalent, they should not be herded near 
villages, but at a distance from them and in the open. 
When large numbers of cattle are^ kept together and 
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any infectious disease shows itself, the herd should 
immediately be broken up into detachments of 20 or 
25 and be driven away some few miles apart. The 
different detachments also should be kept apart from 
each other and from the infected locality till the place is 
quite free of the disease. There should be no commu- 
nication whatever between the various detachments 
whilst disease is prevalent, and a certain locality at a 
mile or two from the village should be fixed as a 
hospital to which all infected animals should be 
removed the moment they give indications of being ill 
and be there treated. 

PBOPHYLAOTIO MEASURES 

A good plan and a very successful one is during 
periods of illness to give to each animal from a quarter 
to half an ounce of common salt daily; Cattle are par- 
ticularly partial to salt, and when they have once got the 
taste of it, they will follow the qowherd to any distance 
when the basket containiilg the salt is shown them. I 
have seen a semi-wild herd follow a European and eat 
salt out of his hands, if they knew he had it, whilst at 
other times the animals would not allow him to approach 
within a distance of 20 or 30 yards without fleeing or 
threatening to charge. Salt is a very necessary article 
in the maintenance of the health of cattle. A good plan 
is to g^t blocks of eatth salt which can be purchased in 
most bazaars, and to place them out in a yard or other 
spot to which the cattle can have free access ; and as 
they feel the want of salt they will get to the block 
and lick it freely. The natives place the utmost faith 
in hog's lard as a prophylactic, and as soon as any 
disease shows itself, those who can afford it, at once 
smear the mouth and nose of the healthy animals with 
the lard, and administer from half to one or two ounces 
daily whilst sickness exists in the locality. 
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THE INDZOENOUS BREEDS OF SHEEP IN THE 

MADRAS PRESIDENOT 

The sheep belong to the family Bovkifoe-— sub-family, 
CaprinoR — genua, Ovia — ^ihe specific scientific name 
being Ovia Ai^, 

Character. — Horns in both sexes, large, angular, 
heavily wrinkled, turned downwards almost into a 
circle^ with their flat points directed forwards and 
outwards. No muffle; no beard; Chaffron convex; 
large but immobile eye, pits in some, wanting in others; 
small feet-pits in all feet ; inguinal glands distinct ; 
two mammsB. — Jerdon. 

The common sheep is subject to great variety, like 
most of our domestic animals, but all merging into one 
known to the naturalist as Ouia iine^; and the wild 
sheep is said to be met with still in parts of Upper 
India and Europe. Blyth, an eminent naturalist, consi- 
ders the fighting, vam of India to be descended from 
the Ovia Vignei (Cycloceros). The history of the 
sheep is coeval with the creation of man, and is 
frequently alluded to in the Scriptures and other sacred 
writings. Th6 lamb is considered the emblem of inno- 
cence. The immemorial custom of the East is still 
continued in India, for the shepherd leads his flock. 
Sheep differ greatly in their form, size, coating or 
covering, and weight, in the different districts of this 
Presidency, these depending entirely on the climate, 
soil, and pasture-producing powera of the localities in 
which they are bred. The peculiar conformation of 
the mouth of the sheep, the lips being protected by 
hair, and the upper lip presenting a cleft, enables it 
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to take a good close bite, much closer to the ground than 
cattle in general ; and, for this reason, the sheep can 
thrive even on scanty pasture. The sheep is too well 
known to need any particular description, as a whole ; 
but, the different breeds or varieties met with in 
Southern India generally, will be first reviewed, and 
with that object a beginning will be made with the 
Nellore District. 

NeUore, — This district is famed for its large breed 
oi^ sheep. The sheep of this district is the tallest in 
Southern India: a good specimen stands across the 
withers thirty to thirty-six inches in height, about 
the same in length from point of chest to end of tail, 
and, when well fed and fattened, will weigh from 80 
to 90 lbs., when alive. It has the usual form of twisted 
horni of moderate size, with a slight Roman contour 
of the face, and is rather leggy and tall — the rams 
generally exceeding the ewes in height by two or three 
inches. The prevailing colour is white or a light 
brownish white with black points ; the body is well 
covered with short fur (hair), with a light frill of hair 
frequently lining the throat and foreneck in the males. 
Some have two long rounded pendulous lobules, from 
two to three inches in length, hanging side by ttide 
from the throat, which the natives term in Tamil 
•* munnie,'* literally ** heUs" The hair about the pos- 
terior part of the thighs, from the tail to hock, is 
longer and thicker than in most other parts. The tail 
is shoi-t. The ewes are hornless. They are of the 
same colour: they milk fairly, and are good nurses. 
These sheep are active animals uid make good travel- 
lers. The yearling lambs are brought to Madras annu- 
ally in large numbers to be sold, and fetch, on the 
average, from 1 to 3 Eupees each. A number of old 
and barren ewes are also brought down for sale, realiz- 
ing from 2 to 3^ Rupees each. 

Good fat wethers or pet-rams, in fair condition, 
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ready for slaughter, fetch from 5 to 7, and the very- 
best 10 or 12 Rupees each. Many of this breed of 
sheep are tall and lanky with no body or carcase of 
any size to show, and will scarcely weigh from 50 to 
60 lbs., (live weight); but some excellent specimens 
are occasionally met with, having shorter legs, with a 
good sturdy form and a compact flesh-forming carcase : 
these animals will weigh from 60 to 90 lbs., live weight. 
It is from animals of this form that natives generally 
select their pets ; and in this respect some of them are 
excellent judges. 

The Madras sheep is well known. It resembles a 
greyhound with tucked-up belly, having some coarse- 
ness of form ; the feet light; limbs bony ; sides flat ; and 
tails 6hort. It seldom exceeds twenty- two to twenty- 
eight inches in height. ' The horns are confined to the 
rams only, which, when the animal is well-grown, are 
generally of fair size, having the usuial twist. These 
sheep have slight Roman noses, and large ears iin some 
instances; and small pointed ones in others. They are 
covei*ed with short, coarse hair, the prevailing color 
being red 6y brown, of which there are various shades, 
and naany have the " bells" abovementioiied depending 
from the throat: The ;ewes are an inch br two lower 
thih the rams ; Ihey make fair nurses and milk well. 
A variety of this sheep is sometimes met with, in which 
the rams are ^hornless, the throat and foreneck lined 
with a thick shaggy coat of hair, extending like a frill 
from the throat to the breast, and often reaching to 
the knees. 

This Madras breed of sheep is found in the Chingle- 
put, parts of the Kistna, Godavery, Ganjam, North 
Arcot, South Atcot, Salem, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, 
Madura and Tinneyelly districts. The only difference 
in any of these districts'is that, in some places, where 
there is better and richer pasttirage, the sheep may 
assume a better form, and they inay even be an 
inch or two taller or shorter. With these exceptions, 
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inehes. The ewes are mostly hornless. They are 
occasionally met with small light horns, seldom 
exceeding 3 to 4 inches in length. The prevailing color 
is from a light to a very dark grey or black. The ram 
stands twenty-five inches, and the ewe twenty-^three 
inches, in height. The ordinary live weight is from 
40 to 60 lbs., bat gram-fed wethers attain from 60 to 
80 lbs. They have fairly compact carcases with ^ood 
width, prominence and depth of chest ; the body is 
well woolled and rectangularly formed; in picked 
specimens, the counter is full, and the shoulder is fairly 
filled, when in condition. The fleece never exceeds 3 
to 4 lbs. and the staple averages three to four inches 
in length. An ordinary sheep fetdies from 2 to 3 
Rupees in the market, fat wethers 7 to 10 Rupees 
each. This breed furnishes the chief fighting rams 
of Southern India, for which purpose good picked 
male rams are sought after by native Rajahs, Zemin- 
dars and others. They are much petted and pampered 
till they grow quite savage ; they will butt, and also 
strike with their forefeet ; and I have also seen, in one or 
two instances, a propensity to bite. They are pitted 
against each other, and large sums of money staked pn 
the result. In fighting, they run a tilt by first moving 
backwards some short distance, to add force to the im- 

Eulse of their weight ; and frequently in the fight, they 
ave their heads or horns broken. These rams, from 
special selection and good feed, often attain thirty inches 
in height and over 80 lbs. in weight. Size does not 
necessarily ensure success in the battle, as I have seen 
the largest ram of the kind I rememW ever having 
met with, ran away after a few tilts from one that was 
very much smaller. All the breeds of sheep in South- 
em India are pugnacious and reared to %ht, the pre- 
ference always being given to the black woolly breeds 
of Mysore or to those of Ooimbatora This breed ex- 
tends from Mysore to Bellary, where, after a time, the 
wool frequently changes into long lank hair. Mysore 
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ako exports its sheep to South Ganara. These are 
the chief breeds found indigenous in Saatbeim India. 

As regards imported animals, a few of the Heeratee 
or Persian sheep are frequently imported into South 
Canara by Arab ships, and they are sometioieB brought 
to Bangalore and Madras as curiosities by Arab^horsd 
dealers. There are varieties of what is known as the 
Dumba or broad, or fat-tailed sheep, the caudal extre« 
mity forming a huge lump or mass of fat. Their tails^ 
however, frequently give trouble : if not attended to 
carefully and kept clean, ulcers form ; and the parts 
get readily infested with fly maggots, so thai the sheep 
eventually die. ^Tbe mutton from these animals is 
said to be coarse. A pair I impoi*ted from South 
Canara in 1870, died of the scab as soon as they got to 
Bangalore ; and a lamb from these died of the rot 
when one year old on moving it from Bangalore. I 
have recently had two Dumba rams and still have one. 

I have lately been greatly interested in a four-homed 
sheep imported into Madras by Colonel Macaulay, 
Commandant of the 37th Grenadiers. This ram had 
not only four horns but a fat tail also, which was small^ 
pear-shaped, and pendulous. The ram is now dead ; 
but the Colonel succeeded in obtaining from him a 
couple of lambs, male and female, by a Mysore ewe. 
The young ram had also four horns; and his 
sister had two horns. Both the mother and the 
daughter afterwards had lambs at their sides by the 
young ram. These animals have all died since this 
paper was written, except the ram and a male lamb, 
both of which have four homa I also succeeded 
in getting a ewe lamb from the old ram now dead by a 
Nellore ewe. These sheep are large both in height 
and bulk of body, and are covered with a pretty good 
fleece of soft wool. I have recently seen a ram with 
one horn at the Lalbagh, Bangalore. This animal 
was bred in one of the districts and sent to the Lai- 
bagh as a curiosity. This is evidently a freak of 
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nature as both the horns appear welded together into 
one at the centre of the skull. 

To return to the indigenous sheep of Southern India. 
The shepherd gives his sheep no particular care beyond 
that of pasturing his flock in the best grounds in his 
immediate vicinity. No native ever thinks of growing 
green food or of preparing fodder of any kind. In the 
day the animals pick up what they can from the 
pastures they are driven to ; at night their owners 
fold them in fallow fields or other open grounds, leaving 
the shepherd, with some three or four pariah dogs, to 
watch over them and to keep out beasts of prey. 
The rams or tups are never separated from the 
ewes, nor does the shepherd ever think of weaning 
the lambs. 

The ewes, as soon as they drop their lambs, are daily 
stripped of their milk. No selection is made as regards 
the serving tup being the largest animal, the preference 
being frequently given to the one with the greatest 
pair of horns, without regard to his size or conformation. 
Numbers of young rams also, from one to four years 
old, continue to roam among the flock. The shepherd 
never thinks of gelding his young rams ; this operation 
being left to the butcher or others, who purchase a 
few and convert them into wethers with a view io 
subsequent sale. Ryots frequently purchase a. lamb 
to make a pet of, but when it has grown fat, they sell 
it to the butcher. The mode of castration is conduct- 
ed by drawing the testicles between two wooden 
rollers, that are tied together at one end, and passed 
between the scrotum and the abdomen of the sheep, 
when the other ends are ^tied. Against these the 
glands are pressed to break them, and then th^ are 
crushed into a pulp with the fingers. More frequently, 
both the glands are drawn between two pieces of a 
bamboo slit into two, and tied together. at either end ; 
and the glands thus, tied are rested on a stone, and 
with a second stone they receive a strong blow which 
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breaks them up within the scrotal sac. They are 
then pulpified with the fingers ; the part is smeared 
with a little cow-dung, and the animal is let loose. 
This operation is never practised till the sheep has 
shed either four or six of its milk-teeth and replaced 
them by permanent incisors. Frequently, the operation 
is never thoroughly completed ; as a rule, a portion of 
one or both glands continues unabsorbed, and the 
sheep has thus not been fully emasculated. It retains 
much of its masculine form and its horns even may 
grow at the same time. I think this method of cast- 
ration preferable to any cutting operation, as I have 
lost 60 per cent, by the cutting process and have given 
it up as a hopeless job, after trying the heated iron, 
saw, ligature and clamps, to divide the cord: On the 
twelth day, almost to a certainty, the animals operated 
on get tetanus or lock-jaw, and are dead by the 
fourteenth or fifteenth day ; any medical treatment 
proving of no avail whatever. 

The native shepherd or proprietor of sheep never> as 
a rule,, supplies his sheep with any artificial or other 
food, green or dry, beyond what the animals can pick 
up at the pasture-grounds ; thus, during the dry season, 
they are frequently brought very low from the want of 
pasturage, and the "roit" attacks the flocks and kills a 
great many. During the north-east monsoons, flocks of 
sheep suflTer much> the sharp east winds being inimical 
to their health, and thus numbers die. The shepherd 
never thinks of housing his sheep at nights at any time 
of the year; but he will, from practical experience, 
drive his flock to ground where he can take advantage 
of rocks, hedges, trees or houses in the vicinity, so as 
to protect them from the cutting east winds : and 
folds them for the night on high and dry ground ; 
and, with this object in view, he resorts to all sorts of 
shifts. I don't believe that, as a rule, he obtains more 
than one lamb annually.' According to my experience, 
I have invariably obtained three lambs in two years, 
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and should the first Ifmb dropped prove to be a ewe, 
she produces a lamb before the end of the second year ; 
and thus the produce is four instead of three lambs in 
two years. I have not seen twins yeaned in any part 
of India, except Orissa, in the vicinity of Guttack, 
where a small breed of sheep is met with, which the 
natives call " Desai,*' or country sheep ; these, I believe, 
mostly yean two lambs at a time. A ewe carries her 
young for five months. 

There is a large meat-eating population in India, as, 
exclusive of Europeans, all Mahomedans and most 
Hindoos are mutton-eaters ; and when procurable, the 
Mahomedans, and the majority of Hindoos, in large 
towns, will eat meat daily when in a position to do so ; 
but to those resident in villages, it is a great luxury 
to have a meal of meat once a year, perhaps at the 
Pongul Feast, or when some vow is made and a sheep 
is ofiered as a sacrifice to some one of their numerous 
deities. This frequently occurs at the Dussera, or ten 
days' festival Again, many natives, even in towns 
where meat is procurable in the baeaars daily, will 
only use it once a week, fortnight, or month. Goat's 
meat is more largely consumed than the flesh of sheep, 
and the majority of natives prefer quantity to quality 
no matter how old and tough the animal : enough if 
it is of large size. Sheep-mutton is procurable in most 
(owns at 2 Annas the seer of ordinary, and 3 to 4 
Annas the seer of fat, mutton ; the native seer being 
nearly equivalent to If lbs. avoirdupois. The ordinary 
Indian sheep seldom exceeds 50 lbs. in weight, and the 
mutton ranges from 20 to 30 lbs. In most districts, a 
fairly fat sheep from the flock can be bought for 2 
or 3 Rupees ; in the Madras sheep-market, at Peram- 
bore, any number of ordinary sheep can be purchased 
at prices varying from 1^ to 3 Rupees; and fat sheep 
fit for the table from 7 to 10 Rupees a piece. The 
average weight of a good well-fed wether should be 60 
to 80 lbs., when the mutton turned out ranges from 
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35 to 50 IbeL I fear few animals at present turn out 
a larger proportion of mutton ; but tbey can, if 
proper attention and feed be given to animals. Any 
one who may have observed sheep at pasture must 
have noticed a certain amount of restlessness in them, 
and that they strike their feet on the ground occasion* 
ally. The natives believe this to be caused by a worm 
in the foot ; and under that impression, they cut out 
the feet-pits of which mention has been made above, 
from botn forefeet, and they pompously parade the 
excised portion as the poodhee, or insect, without the 
extraction of which the animal is not supposed to 
fatten well. This operation is only practised on pet* 
lambs, and I have not seen any evil result from the 
practice. 

The best breed of sheep indigenous to the country 
are the woolly varieties, which, however, are open to 
great improvement With care, due selection, and 
attention to stock, the Coimbatore and Mysore breed 
of sheep can be got to produce both wool and mutton 
of a superior quality. 

I have crossed the Madras ewes with the Merino 
ram and obtained some good lambs. The progeny 
showed all the make of the carcase of a well-bred 
Merino : there was no wool ; but a coarse mixture of 
wool and hair took its place. When I was leaving the 
Chingleput district, I sent my little flock of twenty-five 
aminals to Palmanair to a friend, but before many 
months they disappeared. I was told that the majority 
died, and that the others were eaten. I have now a 
half-bred English ram with which I am crossing the 
Madras, Coimbatore, Nellore and Mysore ewes with a 
view to improvement; and the result has yet to be 
ascertained. I have a few promising lambs left; I 
kill the male lambs annually, and only i*etain the ewes. 
In breeding sheep great attention should be paid to 
the rams, as their influence is great, and their progeny, 
in a year, are very numerous. A well*eared-for ram 
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will serve from sixty to eighty ewes and even a hun- 
dred, if he be not let loose among the flock to exhaust 
his energy. The#ewes, when in season, should be held 
to him at his crib ; and, in this way, he could be got 
to serve a much greater number of ewes without detri^ 
ment either to himself or his progeny. It is a mistake 
to search for superior gimmers or ewes to breed from. 
As the flock increases in number^ the deformed, bari:en, 
and otherwise mis-sbaped ewes should be weeded out, 
the best only being retained. . Ti^e, male lambs should 
be selected and separated from the flock, the best and 
most promising retained for breeding purposes, and 
the others converted into wethers and fattened off as 
they attain the age of about two r years. It is a very 
simple matter to write down rules, but it is most 
difficult to carry them out in practice. The natives 
are so stubborn and obstinate in some of their notions, 
that it is difficult to get them at first to car^y out 
orders without constant personal supervision; the 
master's eye should always be present, and he should 
look to everything himself. Few people in India ever , 
take an interest in the improvement of the breed of 
sheep. All they care for is their mutton; and with 
that view they will get together a number of sheep of 
any breied and gram-feed them. In former years, 
before the present disorganization of native regiments 
took place, nearly every regiment supported a mutton- 
club; and frequently there was a station-club also in 
most districts ; but those days are gone by, and a 
mutton-club now is a rarity. 

The Madras sheep is not a bad animal to furnish 
mutton, and when it ia^ crossed judiciously with either 
the Coimbatore or Mysore breed some fixst-rate animals 
are turned out. I have recently seen crosses between 
the Nellore sheep and the woolly sheep in the 
Kistna District; between the Madras ram and the 
Mysore ewe in the Poonganoor Zemindary ; and between 
the Madras ram and the Coimbatore ewe at Sunkery- 
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droog in the Salem District. These animals were of 
good large size and form, and were covered with a 
shaggy coat of hair and had very good carcases ; the 
only fault I had to find with them being that they 
were much too short in the body. By attention and 
due selection, improvements can be carried out in this 
direction also. Few people, however, care for such 
matters, and no permanent good can be effected by any 
single individual, especially as the stay of the few 
Europeans who take an interest in sheep-breeding, 
terminates in India with their service, and they are 
not pecuniarily interested in them. The day is distant, 
therefore, when intelligent and well-educated natives of 
the country will take an interest in sheep-breeding, and 
appreciate the advantage of high-farming and stock- 
feeding, growing special food, and maintaining good 
pasture-lands for their flocks and herds. This cannot 
be expected, I fear, when a good sheep from the flock 
can be had for 2 or 3 Rupees, having cost the shepherd 
nothing beyond the care necessary to protect them 
from the ravages of wild beasts, and to prevent them 
from straying. Many of the country grains are 
exceedingly cheap, and, if cooked, would form first- 
rate food for fattening sheep. My own personal expe- 
rience, in this respect, is limited to the varagoo^ pani- 
cum, miliaceum, or little millet, and oil-cake either 
of the gingelly-seeds or ground-nut. Cooked food is 
very nourishing, and the animals partake of it with 
great relish ; and it is, moreover, very fattening. / I 
believe that during the season the little millet is the 
cheapest grain procurable in most districts, and, as 
regards green food, the Agliati is the best — Agliati 
gra^iidiflorurriy which is not only readily eaten by 
sheep, but possesses good fattening properties. Natives 
generally use the Aghati, Jack, and Peepul leaves to 
feed their pet-sheep with. The Aghati can be readily 
grown. It is now largely grown as a shade-giving 
tree in every betel garden in Southern India. Bheep, 

9 
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in their semi wild state, when first brought from the 
fold will not eat even cut-grass ; but when tamed, the 
sheep becomes almost omnivorous and will eat all kinds 
of leaves, and hay, grain, oil-cake, &c. All our domestic 
animals require to be taught to eat food they have not 
been accustomed to, or they will starve to death. 

I have long been interested in endeavours to im- 
prove the indigenous sheep of the country ; and, with 
that view, I have personally examined the sheep of every 
district in this Presidency. I have however never 
visited Travancore, and cannot say anything about 
the sheep of that territory. In my opinion, first the 
Coimbatore and second the Mysore, are the best breeds 
to improve. It is quite possible to improve both the 
mutton and wool of these animals ; but, at the same 
time, it must be said that these sheep do not thrive in 
all districts. Under these circumstances, they should 
be crossed with picked sheep of the Madras breed, 
among which some sturdy animals with good carcases 
are met with ; and thus their mutton-forming qualities 
can be improved, while the value of the woolly breeds 
can also be improved both as regards their mutton and 
wool. 

Sheep are delicate animals and suffer much from the 
heavy rains ; and the north«-east winds kill them readily 
if they are much exposed to them. They should be put 
under cover during the wet seasons ; and during the hot 
dry weather, some green food should be expressly grown 
for them. Owing to the neglect they experience, 
sheep suffer from a variety of diseases in this country. 
The native shepherd knows of no treatment, nor does 
he underatand the isolation of the sick from the healthy. 
He sometimes resorts to charms and incantations and 
ceremonies to remove the " evil eye." His two most 
potent remedies are the hot or firing iron, and ampu- 
tation of the ears. The hot iron is a panacea for most 
diseases ; and, whilst admitting its efficacy in many 
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diseases, yet, I think, the natives use it most unmer- 
cifully and unnecessarily. Amputation of a portion, 
or of the whole of the ear, is not a bad practice ; but 
this remedy also is resorted to indiscriminately.* 

SHEEP 

'* The names given to sheep are as follow. A new 
born sheep is termed a lamk and retains the name 
until weaned from its mother and able to support 
itself. The generic name is altered according to the 
sex and state of the animal: when a female,, it is a 
ewe lamb, when a male, a tup lamb, and this last is 
changed to kogg lamb when it undergoes emasculation. 
After a lamb has been weaned and until the first fleece 
is shorn from its back, it is called a hogg which is also 
modified according to the sex and state of the animal ; 
a female being a ewe hogg, male a tup hogg, and a 
castrated male a wether hogg. After the first fleece 
has been shorn, another change is made in the nomen- 
clature, the ewe hogg then becomes a gimm^r, the 
tup, a shearling tup, and the wether hogg, a dinw^nt, 
aiRi "these names are retained until the fleece is shorn 
the second time. After the second shearing, another 
change is effected in all the names, the gimmer is then 
a ewe if she is in lamb, but if not, a ban*en gimmer, and 
if never put to the ram, an eild gimmsr. The shearing 
tup is then a ^-shear tup and the dinmont is a wether, 
but more correctly a 2-8hear wether, 

" A ewe three times shorn is a twinter eive (two win- 
ter ewe) a tup is a S-shear tup, and a wether still a 
wether, or more correctly a S-shear wether, A ewe 
four times shorn is a Z-winter ewe or aged ewe ; a tup 
an aged tup which name he retains ever after what- 
ever his age, and the wether is now a wether properly 
so called. 

" A ewe that has borne a lamb, when it fails to be 
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with a lamb again, is a twp eUl or barren ewe. After 
a ewe has ceased to give milk, she is a yeld ewe, 
when a ewe is removed from the breeding flock, it is a 
draft ewe whatever her age may be, gimnners put aside 
as unfit for breeding are draft gimmers, and the lambs, 
dinmonts or wethers drafted out of the fat or young 
stock are alieddings, tails, or drafts"* 

SCAB 

This is a contagious loathsome eruption and unless 
care be taken at once to remove the infected animal, 
the whole flock may soon become diseased and evea 
after the diseased animal has been removed, others 
may become affected from healthy animals rubbing 
themselves at posts, stones, trees, &;c., &c., to which the 
diseased has had access. 

Symptoms. — ^At first the animal evinces uneasiness 
and strays in an unconcerned manner from the fold, 
whilst the wool comes away in locks till the animal 
looses its fleece, either by its adhering to objects it 
rubs against, or in attempts to bite the part diseased, 
or to relieve the itchiness of the part by striking at 
it with the hind feet. Any object, a tree, stone, stake, 
wall or other prominent object it can find, it will 
rub itself against. 

The parts shorn of wool will show pustules, and the 
skin will feel rough, and the pimples hai-d to the 
touch ; when the pimples become broken which may 
occur in 3 or 4 days by the animal rubbing itself, a 
fluid escapes from them which, as it dries, forms a scab 
which gives the designation to the disease. When 
this scab is rubbed off', an open sore is left which may 
increase and spread over other parts of the body, and 
when neglectoH, flies have access to the sores and breed 
maggots which eat into the flesh. It is now quite 
understood that the disease is caused by a parasite 
insect, a species of the acaH, 

* The Book of the Farm, by Henry Stephens, F.R.S.B. ~ 
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Treatment— This consists in endeavours to destroy 
the parasite. The aniDoal should be well washed with 
soap and water daily and have the sulphur ointment 
applied freely to the affected parts. One part of 
sulphur to two of sweet, or neem, oil makes an excel- 
lent ointment. An infusion of tobacco might also be 
tried. . Half a pound of tobacco to four gallons of 
water well boiled ; and the infusion should be freely 
applied to the affected parts after they have been 
washed with soap and water, care should be taken 
to limit the use of the infusion of tob#jco to a 
given part, for it may otherwise act as a poison — 
by absorption and thus kill the animal. A teaspoonful 
of common salt should be given daily in the food. 

DYSENTERY 

This disease is sometimes known bv the names of 
flux, scourings, or brasey, and is occasioned by 
congestion and inflammation of the mucus membrane 
chiefly confined to the large intestine, producing not 
only an increased secretion but a morbid character in 
the fceces ; and it is therefore a much more dangerous 
disease than diarrhoea. 

Symptoms.-^Thexe is at first some constitutional 
disturbance and fever. The animal grows dull and 
uneasy, frequently lying down and rising up again; 
the breathing is hurried ; the pulse quick and wiry ; the 
mouth and nostrils become hot and dry ; the eyes are 
slightly congested more especially the lining membrane. 
The foeces are scanty and hard, or loose, mixed with 
blood and slime, and it soon becomes offensive. The 
stools become frequent, assume a putrid character and 
smell, and are discharged with pain, and the animal 
strains violently at each motion and death terminates 
its existence in a few days. Sometimes the disease 
may be the result of a previous attack of dysentery. It 
is a highly contagious disease and generally fatal. 

Treatment. — Give at once two ounces of castor oil 
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with a drachm of laudanum so as to clear out the 
bowels and repeat again if necessary : should purging 
continue, take of 

Chalk 1 Ounce. 

Catechu ^ „ 

Ginger powder 2 drachms. 

Laudanum ; J ounce. 

Country arrack a pint 

mix well and give two ounces for a sheep, and one for 
a lamb, 3 times a day. Diet to consist of rice gruel 
and bran^nash followed with fresh tender hay or green 
grass. The patient must be removed from the flock 
and kept at some distance from the others. 

PURGING or DIARBHGBA 

Purging is sometimes occasioned during the wet 
or cold weather from the free eating of the' fresh 
shoots of grass that spring up after each shower of rain, 
and is simply a relaxed state of the mucus membrane 
of the bowels, producing liquid foeces. The disease 
being chiefly confined to the small intestines. 

Symptoms, — There is much prostration of strength, 
with the motions natural but large and liquid ; the 
stools are not foetid but the symptoms are aggravated 
by flatulence, griping and colicky pains ; the appetite 
continues fair. 

Treatment — The disease should be attended to at 
once, if not, it may pass on to dysentery. Give at first 
two ounces of castor oil with a drachm of laudanum, 
to be followed up the ntet day with the following 
mixture : — 

Chalk 1 Ounce 

Catechu ^ „ 

Ginger powder 2 drachms 

Laudanum ^ an ounce 

Water 1 pint 

give one ounce to a sheep and half an ounce to a lamb^ 
3 times a day. 
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THE ROT 

This is a most destructive disea^e^ it occurs as an 
epidemic frequently during the hot weather in this 
country from deficient and improper food and pasture, 
causing the death of numbers of a flock in a short period. 

Symptoms, — The animal is dull and listless with 
disinclination to move, and general debility. In some 
animals there is a muco-purulent discharge from the 
nostrils, and emaciation, eyes dull and glassy, conjunc- 
tiva congested,, or tinged yellow. Bowels costive at 
first followed by violent purging terminating in foetid 
mucus stools, occasionally tinged with blood. Tym- 
panitis, loss of cud or rumination are the chief symp- 
toms by which the disease shows itself ; and it gene- 
rally terminates fatally in from three to seven days 
reckoning from the appearance of the fatal swelling 
under the jaw which is characteristic of the disease. 
There may be at the same time indications of general 
dropsy, with cough in attempts to relieve the impend* 
ing suffocation occasioned by the swelling under the 
jaw and throat. 

Treatment — ^As soon as the disease is discovered, 
an aperient should be given : should there be no diarr- 
hoea or dysentery present, two ounces of epsom salts 
and two drachms of ginger powder formed into a 
drench with 4 to 8 ounces of tepid water should be 
given, but, should either of these diseases be present, 
two ounces of castor oil and two drachms of laudanum 
should be substituted for the salts and be repeated if 
necessary 6 or 8 hours after ; at the same time two 
drachms of common salt should be administered night 
and morning either with the food of the patient or as 
a drench. If diarrhoea or dysentery continues, an 
ounce of powdered chalk, half an ounce of catechu, 
and two drachms of powdered ginger, made into a 
mixture with a pint of country arrack, should be'given, 
one to two ounces should be given 8 times a day accord** 
ing to circumstances. 
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The diet should consist of rice gruel and tender hay. 
The salt at first given twice a day should be continued 
for sometime after, once a day. 

The patient as well as the flock should be removed 
from the locality in which the disease was contracted 
to a richer and more open pasture. 

CATARRH or GOLD 

Is a very common complaint among sheep during 
the wet weather, owing to exposure to wet and cold, 
and from being over-di'iven hurriedly from place to 
place for shelter. It is seen more especially among the 
woolly varieties soon after being sheared. 

Symptoms, — There is a slight cough with a free dis- 
charge of mucus from the nostrils, and in severe cases 
the animal c;rows dull and becomes feverish. The 
disease arises from inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the air passages. The mucus membrane 
becomes congested and may be followed by inflamma- 
tion. This may last for a day or two, or continue for 
a week or fortnight if unattended to. 

Treatment — Rest and quiet is all that is necessary ; 
in severe cases an aperient may do good. One to two 
ounces of epsom salts, with a drachm of ginger powder 
given as a drench, will do the needful, but when the 
diseases is neglected, it may terminate in bronchitis. 

BRONCHITIS 

This disease is the result of a neglected catarrh, or 
it may arise from the same cause as a cold. 

SymptoTns, — This is a much more dangerous disease 
than a cold, involving as it does the whole of the 
respiratory passages in an inflammatory process attend- 
ed with much cough and a profuse discharge from 
the nostrils: there is a want of appetite, pulse is excited 
and the breathing hurried. Bowels costive generally. 
. Treatment^-GivQ an ounce of epsom salts, a drachm 
of nitre and another of ginger with a pint of gruel as 
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a drench, and the same may be repeated the next day 
if necessary, and continued for a few days in small 
doses, provided it does not over-purge ; attention being 
paid to nursing and shelter. Equal parts of mustard 
oil and turpentine made into a liniment should be 
rubbed in freely down the throat and chest in severe 
cases. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS or 

PNEUMONIA. 

This disease is caused by inflammation of the sub- 
stance of the lungs : not only the substance but the 
lining membrane and bronchial tubes may be involved 
in the disease at the same time, and it may be difficult 
to diagaose one form from the other. 

Symptoms, — There is a general disturbance of the 
system attended with much fever, excited wiry pulse, 
and hard breathing, much cough and some discharge 
from the noskils, mouth hot, cessation of rumination^ 
loathing of food, heaving of the flanks,^grinding of the 
teeth, excessive thirst, constipation of the bowels and 
disinclination to i^otibn and a staggering gait when 
roused. 

Treatment — Give at once two ounces of epsom salts, 
one drachm of nitre and two drachms of ginger 
powder mixed into a drench in a pint of gruel ; and as 
soon as the bowels have been acted on, give two 
drachms of epsom salts, one drachm of nitre and one 
drachm of laudanum with half a pint of rice gruel 
three times a day. Best the patient, nurse well and 
shelter. If the cough is violent, the wool should be 
cut close on the sides of the chest and the mustard 
oil and turpentine rubbed in night and morning; 
or a seton may be applied to either side of the chest. 

TETANUS 

Sheep are very prone to tetanus or locked jaw, after 
injuries and wounds more especially. The disease 
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consists, of a violent irritation of the nervous system 
occasioning spasmodic and violent contractions of the 
muscles of the body more especially those of the neck, 
jaw and back. 

Symptoms. — ^The jaws at first become stiff, and the 
animal is unable to feed: this is soon followed by stiffness 
of the neck and muscles of the back, the legs become 
fixed and stretched out as the animal topples to the 
ground. The muscles feel hard and stiff. The pulse 
is either excited, or slow and laboured. It is almost an 
invariable attendant on the operation of castration in 
this country. The disease may prove fatal in from 12 
to 48 hours. 

Tredtm^TVt^ — Much cannot be done, the animal must 
be made easy by placing him on a bed of straw in some 
quiet locality, and should the patient be able to swallow, 
two to four ounces of 6psom salts with a pint of coun- 
lay arrack should be given as a drench and be repeated 
in the course of six or eight hours, and large quantities 
of tepid water should be thrown up the bowels by an 
enema syringe. Half an ounce of laudanum with 4 
ounces of country armck should be given every 3 hours, 
as long as the animal is able to swallow, or until the 
symptoms are ameliorated. Should the disease have 
followed the operation of castration, the scrotum should 
be examined, the wound opened, and any confined dis« 
charge let out, the parts snould be freely washed with 
cold water and covered over with a large stramonium 
poultice made by boiling the stramonium leaves soft. 
The same plan should be followed if the disease has 
been occasioned by any other wound. 

EABIES or HTDROPHOBIA 

This is a most fatal disease that sometimes makes 
its appearance in a fiock of sheep. It is invariably 
produced by the bite of a rabid dog or jackal in this 
country. The period of incubation extends over an 
uncertain time, ranging from two weeks to six months. 
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Symptoms, — At a varying period after the infliction 
of the wound, the animal grows dull, loses its appetite, 
and teases its companions by crossing them or in 
butting them furiously. The breathing becomes hurried 
with spasmodic twitchings of the muscles of the neck 
and throat ; after a time the animal grows careless and 
drowsy : saliva flows freely from the mouth, there are 
sometimes evident symptoms of thirst, with an inability 
to swallow, the bowels become torpid and the patient 
dies in the course of a week if not before. 

Treatment---The best plan to adopt is to destroy 
the animal if rabid, at once, as yet no treatment has 
been of avail; but as soon as an animal is bitten, even 
by a dog and without symptoms of madness, the part 
should be cut out and freely washed with plenty of 
cold water and the pure sulphuric or nitric acid poured 
into the wound ; or should there be suspicion that it 
has been bitten by a rabid dog, the animal should be 
destroyed at once. 

PARTURITION 

Parturition in the ewe is a natural process, and as 
the time approaches, it may be readily ascertained 
by the enlargement and reddening of the parts under 
the tail, drooping of the flanks, striking of the earth 
with the feet, restlessness, moving otf from one part of 
the field or fold to another away from companions : 
frequent lying down and getting up also takes place : 
a short time after which the membranes, or bag of 
waters, may be seen to protrude from the vagina ; and 
this is followed by labour pains. The ewe now lies 
down and stretches herself out on her side, and the 
fore-feet of the young closely applied to the mouth 
are seen protruding through the vagina. They are 
soon followed by the body. 

On the birth of the lamb, the ewe turns her head 
round to look at it and is soon after upon her legs 
licking the lamb fondly ; but young ewes may be shy 
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or startled at first and go away from the lamb to some 
distance and then turn round and look at the Iamb and 
run back bleating to it. 

The new born lamb soon totters on to its feet tremb- 
ling and it begins immediately to search for the teats. 
The after-birth comes away within a few minutes 
in an hour or two at best; it should be removed 
from the place. In the woolly varieties it may be 
advisable to trim the wool about the udder and flanks, 
and such lambs as do not succeed in finding the teats 
should be assisted. The period of lambing in this 
country vai'ies slightly in the different districts. The 
ewe carries her young for o months or 153 days. In 
all flocks the pregnant ewes should be separated from 
the others and kept by themselves, and where large 
numbei^ are expected to lamb, much confusion may be 
occasioned unless the shepherd is intelligent and prac- 
tical, or has one or more assistants to help him. 

Several ewes may drop their young about the same 
time and create confusion by the lambs getting mixed 
up, but every ewe will recognize her own lamb instinc- 
tively if allowed to smell them. Young ewes will 
sometimes desert their young, and ewes out of condi- 
tion will also neglect their lambs ; these will require 
attention or there may be a large mortality of lambs 
from want and neglect. Some ewes that have deseited 
their lambs at first, may go about bleating, whilst 
others will require assistance. The lambs in every 
case of neglect must be taken to the dam as soon as 
she can be traced, and the ewe held and the lamb 
allowed to suck ; this may have to be done for the first 
day or two until the lambs are strong enough to follow 
the ewe and find their own nourishment from her. 
When ewes have no milk, their lambs will have to be 
put to others that may have milk to spare, or they will 
have to be fed by the hand with cow milk. 
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The following interesting particulars with rogard 
to experiments on milk, the value of cattle food and 
work, and the breed and management of the Sydapett 
flock of sheep has been abstracted from the Annual 
.Report of the Superintendent of QovernmQnt Farms 
for the years 1872 and 1874. 

" An old cow purchased for 60 Rupees. At the 
time of purchase, she had a calf one month old ; ' she 
was inuch out of condition. Her food daily was 
4 pounds of ground-nut cake, 2 pounds of wheat bran, 
20 lbs. of green fodder, (cholum, &c.) 15 lbs. of grass, 
I oz. of salt. She is. alio wed to graze, in the compound 
each morning, after being milked, for about couple of 
hours : during the remainder of the day and during 
night she is tied in a byre and is always supplied 
abundantly with drinking water. She is milked at 
about 7 in the morning and about 5 in the evening. 
She eats her cake (steeped) and bran, while she is 
being milked, and her calf is allowed to lie near hei: at 
the time, being permitted to strip any milk left, after 
this is done, the calf is not allowed to go near its dam 
until the milkinor hour attain comes round. The 
average quantity of milk yielded during 12 weeks was 

Daily « ....rf. ..«....»• lOi-V^^ pints. 

Weekly , 75 ^ „ 

10 
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whilstthe yieldof milk was increased, so was the weight 
of the cow ; when purchased about four months ago, 
she weighed only 536 pounds ; at the end of the expe- 
riment^ 679 pounds." In a second experiment. 

'^ The milk was produced by a cow, a cross between 
a Devon bull and a Nellore cow. The registration 
began from the third day after the cow calved, (her 
third calf,) and extended over a period of six months. 
During the whole <^ this time the daily food of the 
cow consisted of green fodder 401bs.; ground-nut cake, 
41bs.; and wheat bran, 2 lbs., and about a dessert spoon- 
ful of salt; the^ ground-nut cake wai^steeped and mixed 
with the brain, half being given in the morning and 
baJf in tb^ evening; the cow was kept tied in the 
b3r]:« except lor about 2 hours daily^ when ehe was let 
4)ui^r exercise and to be washed; she was milked 
at about 7 in the morning and at Sin the evening. 
Whilst the cow was being milked, the calf was 
always tied near her in the usual way, and was- allowed 
to strip the udder^ a sufficiency of milk being left for 
the wants of the calf. The following are from the 
registrations/* 



The average yield of milk daily was 14 xW pints. 
Da. „ weekly i99 || „ 

DOi „ monthly 899 | « 



The total quantity o£ milk yielded diiring the six 
i&(»i*hs was 799 measures, aad 6 olh>cks, or 2,399 iin- 
petial pints. 

^ In these records a measure is calculated to be 
equal to three in^perial pints ; fractions of a pint are 
omitted unless over a half which is calculated as one 
pint ; the exact col:itents of a standard measure is 
104 ,cubie inchi^ while, an .imperial pint contains 
34*659 cubic iaehe^ 
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' *' The following statement exhibits the quantity of 
milk yielded by tbe oow in each of the months orer 
which the experiment extended. 



Mean. 01k. 

Ist Week. 46 

2nd do 44 5 

3rd do 41 7 

• 4th • do 42 m 

■ ■ 'I ■ 1 1 ■ I > 1 1 ■♦<■ < 



Yieldin 1st ) 
MoniJi. j 






Pints. 

13S 
134 

126 
127 

m il 



174 7h 



6th Week. 

6th do 

7th do 

. 8th do 



Yield in 2nd) 
• MoAtfa. S 



9th Week. 

iQth , do 

11th do 

12th do 



«»p" 



Yield in 3td } 
Month* . ) 



3 



45 

40 I 

30 8^ 

31 3 



146 7i 



31 3i 

30 3 

to 

28 3 



525 



185 

IfiO 
91 

94 



13th Week, 

14th do 

15th do 

16th do 



Mean. Ollc. 

33 2 
32 1 

30 hi 

80 4 



■>**^— *i I I I I I I I m' Ui^>«Mif«*M«4' 



"^''l^^U^ ^«0 



17th Week. 

18th 40 

19th do 

20th do 



440 



****< 



94 

91 

it 901 



^•■■^i* ' • TP V t 



120 2 



360 



Yield in 5th 
Mdi^h 



5th ) 



Pinto 

10(^ 
96 
92 

00 



SI 
80 
81 
29 ^ 



7 
4* 



'2li|t: 
22nd 
23rd 



yrf^k. I 28 4 



85 1)4th 



do 
do 
do 



'I I 



Yield in eth 
Honth 



} 



li23 ik 



I I .nn i 



27 3 
26 
2S i 



93 

89 



370 



86 
82 
'>8 
78t 



«4a 



107 6 



■ ■ I t ■ 



324 



«fcv^**>^««Wi^ 



" The prices paid for the food, &c., of the cow during; 
the experiment were as follows : — ground-nut eakei^ 
6ofts. per Rupee; brari, 32ft)s. per Rupee ; green fodd^rj 
SOOlbs. per Rupee ; straw for bedding, salt, &c., 1 Rupee 
|)er month, and attendance Rupees 3per month, (the n>an 
having other duties to perform). The total cost incur- 
red during the six months was 

168 days green fodder, at 401bs. daily. 

168 „ ground-nutcake, at 4ibs. „ 

168 „ bran, at 2H>s. 

Straw and salt 



V 



Attendance 18 



B9. 


A. 


p. 


2i 


e 


5 


10 


5 


5 


10 


a 


6 


6 








18 









Total... 57 a 10 

- Ill n ill Mil uatataiBam 
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*' If from tMs amount we deduct Rupees 15, the 
value of the calf at six months old, there remains 
Rupees 52-3-10 as the cost of the 799 measures and 
ollocks of milk or, say in round numbers, 800 measures 
for Rupees 52 equal to one Anna per measure ; it 
should,, however, be remembered that the yield of milk 
will gradu^ly continue to diminish until the cow again 
calves, and, as the cost of maintaining the cow up to 
that period will not be less than when in full milk, 
the cost of the milk will be proportionally increased, 
but throughout the year the milk will not cost^ Annas 
per measure. As in the larger towns of Southern 
India milk of very inferior quality sells readily for 3 
Annas per measure ; it will be seen that in dairying a 
very profitable business could be established, and one 
well worthy of the attention of the *' Poor Whites" of 
this country, regarding^ whom of lat&we have heard 
so much. But a dairy to be successful must command 
the confidence of the public.'* 

f^ It will be obiserved that the Return for the 7th 
week is 25 per cent, less than the yield of the previous 
week; this sudden diminution was due to the cow 
baying been milked by a person to whom she was 
un$tccu$tomed, the man who always milked her being 
absent from sickness ; this change proved very unfor- 
tunate, for though when the regular milker returned 
to his duties in the 13th week, the yield somewhat 
improved, it was still very much below what it would! 
have been hiad the change refen-ed to not occurred. I 
think it necessary to call particular attention to the facta 
Just stated for, though some cows will give the same 
quantity Of milk to any milker, it is well that it should 
be known. that with some cows a change in their 
attendant may lead to a very large reduction in the 
quantity of milk obtained.'* 

" During the first four months of the experiment, the 
calf was allowed to take daily about one measure of milk 
and about half a measure daily during the other two 
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months; this milk was of course not broughttoaccountui 
th& foregoing re^strations ; I think it an advantage iu 
this country to allow the calf access to its mother before 
and after milking as is customary in this part of India, 
not only does the cow yield her milk more freely, but 
what is of more importance, her udder is thoroughly 
stripped after each milkii^ ; and, with the help of 
other food, the calf can be reared at a very moderate 
cost. The first calf of the cow referred to was reared 
in this manner until about a year old, when it was fed 
on food similar to that given to its mother; it waid 
always in good condition, and will calve at three <years 
old, fully a year ciarlier than it is usual for heifers to 
calve in this country." 

" I attach very great importance to this experiment 
made in this country excepting that detailed in toy 
Report for 1872 ; and, before we can attempt to do any- 
thing to improve the dairy stock of the country which 
so greatly needs attention, we must have reliable data 
for the guidance of our eflbrts.'* ; . / 

MEMO. OF CATTLE FOOD AND WORK 

It is stated with reference to oil cake that i 4 &9. 
with a full supply of fodder suffice for; working cattle 
and keeps them in good condition, and that the ground^ 
nut Qake is equal to horse gra^n w«ightfor weight, and 
that it is equally nutritious and can be purchased at 
most seasons at half the price of gram. . . . ^ . , 

Cattle work daily at the Governmeni'Farm.ford 
hours in the cold, and 8|- hours in th« hot season. • ' 

Carts are loaded from 1,000 to l,20Q]bs. and '. are 
drawn at the speed of 2 miles an hour. . u . . 



SHEEP 



> . ( 



t !. 



'^ Sheep-breeding experiments' commenced at this 
Farm in 1869 with a selection from aiflock' consisting 
of Mysore, Coimbatore, Patna^ Nellore and Madras 
•breeds which have for 2 or 3 yeaorsibeen intermingled ; 
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milk \mtkg unfitted for them, the result of the too 
liberal consumption of immature imstily grown grass. 
Next year the lambing season was postponed a fort- 
night, and the result was fewer deaths among' the 
lambs. From this time the lambing season was each 
year made later until it fell in the middle of February, 
at which time of year it was found that fewest deaths 
occurred amongst the lambs, the death rate having 
sunk from at the least twenty per cent, down to at the 
outside five per cent This experience may be useful 
to owners of flocks ; it was only recently that I was 
consulted regarding the management of a flock the 
lambs of which every lambing season died in great 
numbers ; on enquiry, I was informed that each year's 
^ambs generally fell about a month after the close of 
^he monsoon rains, and to this fact I attributed the 
greatest mortality. Whenever ewes are suckling their 
lambs, and are feeding on the hastily grown grass 
produced by the monsoon, loss amongst the lambs will 
foe inevitable ; I am convinced that the only way to 
avoid great mortality amongst lambs in Southern 
India is to arrange for their birth to occur after the 
sun has had time to harden the monsoon grass, and 
remove its pernicious qualities.'' 

INDIAN CROSS BREEDS OF OATTLE 

Between the Bos taurus or English cattle, and the 
Bos Indicas (Zebu) or Indian cattle, a cross breed has 
been obtained, but these have not been continued by 
successive breeding, but are isolated instances which 
soon disappear from the want of attention to the 
subject. The English bull has been put to the Indian 
cow, and the Indian bull to the English cow, the pro- 
geny being a cross between the two, and. some fine 
animals have thus been obtained, more especially 
when crossed by the Nellore breed of cattle^ w^hich in 
their form and appearance take mostly after the 
English breeds. The cross bred cows are mostly 
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appreciated, as they become good milkers, and yield 
large quantities of milk. The experiments noted else- 
where as conducted at the Government Farm were 
from one of these half bred animals. Whilst the cows 
are appreciated, the bulls are not thought much of, 
as the natives think from their short necks and 
straight backs, they are not so well adapted to receive 
the yoke of the cart or plough and consequently do 
not make good draught animals. This is simply from 
prejudice as I have seen them at the plough and in 
the cart working as well as any other bullocks. I sub- 
join two illustrations of this cross breed. The half 
bred bull ' Bully' iS years old is out of a first class Nellofe 
cow, and an imported English bull the property of Mr. 
S. Arathoon of Bangalore. 

The cow " Beauty" is the progeny of an imported 
long bom bull, and a first class Nellore cow, she is 
now about 8 years old, and has had her fourth calf. 
She is {he property of Alfred Arathpon^ Esq. of 
Madras^ . 



^NGLISH AND yERNACULAR J^AMES OP 

pATTLE Diseases. 



Anthrax Fever 



Apoplexy . 
Brondiitis 
Oatarrh... 

Oalettli...4. 

ChokiDg... 



Colic 
CoDBtipation .... 
Cattle poisoning. 
Diarrhoea 



Dysentery 

Dropsy 

Distension of the Rumen . 
Fever 



Fardel Bound 



Foot and Mouth Disease 
or Epizootic Aphthae.... 

Hydrophobia 



f Piiavy-caichal. 

( Mundy-adyppan. 

Kasum. sf^j^ih, 
( Mo6k6o-adyppaii, 

Kulladyppoo. MMu«»dJL/. 
Moochadyppoo. ^^sFmtJuLf^ 
Ya^ttoo-valee. mi^pgii^eSl, 
Mala-buntham. i£«itji#ti>. 
Maroontheedoo. u)(b^/s^(S. 
Ealichal. sySs^i). 
j Erutha-kalichal. 

Makdthirum. inQsafiffth, 

f Eryppy-veekum. 

( ^€ia/ru€nu eSssti, 
Caichal. miuj^^e^, 

( Sithamy-kudal - muntha- 
< kuttoo. 

( Kal-vay-komaree. 

(^ snm^ebatu Qsiruoinft* 

( Jalabaya-rogum. 

( ^9)U(u Qtrasih. 



• Baijijarah, Canarese. Munhpaon, Kalajarah, Hind. 



ENGLISH AND YEBNACULAR NAMES OF 119 
CATTLE Dll^EASES. 



Hove, Tympanitis, or 
Blown 

Hamaturia or Bloody 
Urine. 

Hydatids 

Inflammatory Fever 



( Vayaroobbasum. 

C Erutha-Moothirum. 

Kudal-p|X)osee. ^i^9^ui^9. 
Ari-caichal. ad^ Mmussi), 



Inflammation of the Brain Kabala-sooly. sun^iff^Ha. 

( Erutha-kalasa-arichai. 



Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 



Heart. . . 
Bowels.. 

Liver.... 

Lungs*.. 
Kidneys 



Jaundice 

LossofCud 

Paralysis 

Malignant Sore Throat ... 

Rinderpestf 

Rheumatism 



Splenic Apoplexy 



Tetanus or Lock Jaw 

Ophthalmia 

Diseases of the Feet 



Eudal-arichal. (3^;.^9t/?##«o. 
rEral - arichal, ullathoo 
) soola-novoo. 

C Nench-adyppan. 

C Kundikoi-arichal. 

Munja-kamaly. u>^^snuin^, 
Asypodamy. sim^Quat^awnub, 
Parisa-voivoo. ua^^ ^atL^, 
C Thondy-adyppan. 

Yisha-soorum. eSet^ ^ffud. 
Odoo-voivoo. ^(9 «'/rit/«y. 
C MunDeeralil-eruthamady- 
3 ppan. 

Kodira-junny, Qsni^irgi^af). 
Eunnoi. smQ^nb, 
Eal-noical. sum Q/saiumm, 



• Phephre Ka Marz, Hind. 

t SynonjrmoaB with Periah twvu^ Pytchi novu, Kudi novu, 
Thidmrn, Anmay, Visuri and Vekhai in Tamil. Dodda roga, 
Mtmdiroga, Mooaa roga* Canarese. Pedda, Moosa rogamu, Tellugu. 
Bdra dadr, Hind. 
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120 ENGLISH AND VERNACULAR NAMES OF 

CATTLE DISEASES. 



Sprains 

Dislocation 



Wounds and Braises, 



Hernia 

Sore Teats , 

Mange 

Leech in the Nose 

Broken Horn 



Soolooccoo. «(^^^. 
J Moottoo-pey ur voo. 

jKayangaloom-sarayavoo. 
< caloom. 

Kodal-vatham. ^u,mfmiff0u>, 
( Mooly-vadippoo. 

Soree. O^niff. 
( Mookkil-uttay. 

f Odyuntha-kumboo. 
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